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that partisan politics has long been the evil genius of our public 

welfare program; and social workers today are only following 
the time-honored traditions of our early leaders in trying to keep 
these services not perhaps “above the battle,”’ but above the betray- 
als that too often follow the battle. 

The social worker faces a changed world today. Like the World 
War, the great depression has shaken and shattered many of our old 
ways of thinking and doing. Probably not one-tenth of those of you 
who are here tonight were present in that last pre-depression Con- 
ference which we held in San Francisco in that far-away summer of 
1929. New definitions of our objectives, new statements of the faith 
that is in us, are called for by what is almost a new professional 
group. 

It seems important, therefore, that we begin with a resurvey of 
those old familar words, “public welfare” and “politics,” to see 
where they belong in the new order. 


|: SEEMS unnecessary to tell those of you who are here tonight 


THE STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 
Public welfare was first used, perhaps, for the state welfare organi- 
zations and the great institutions which have grown through the 


* An address delivered at the National Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, 
N.J., May 25, 1936. 
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years to demand budgets of almost staggering proportions. The his- 
tory of the attempt to protect the state welfare institutions from the 
spoilsman is a long story that need not be retold at this time. This 
was the chief field of interest of the state “Boards of Charities,” and 
one of the reasons for the founding of this Conference. And our pro- 
ceedings have told over and over again the story of how our state 
charitable services have only too often been made incompetent and 
inefficient because of interference and control by partisan politics. 
Nearly forty years ago, at the last meeting in New York City, Mrs. 
Lowell, so long a distinguished member of the New York State 
Board, told of the degrading influences of political corruption to 
which our people had been subjected for more than one hundred 
years. This had “eaten into our very souls,” she said, and the 
recovery, she thought, would be “long in proportion.” She was 
right, and the recovery has been very long indeed. 

Our mentally sick patients in our so-called “‘state hospitals” have 
had relays of political doctors as their superintendents. New prisons 
for women, or new institutions for the feeble-minded, schools for the 
blind and deaf, state schools for delinquent girls, our state reforma- 
tories for delinquent boys, have been established by hopeful public 
welfare committees only to be turned over to political, or quasi- 
political, superintendents. 

I re-read not long ago that very important report prepared by a 
committee of this Conference on “Politics and Public Institutions” 
for the meeting of 1898, when this Conference celebrated its first 
twenty-five years of service. This report, prepared by sending out a 
careful questionnaire, described the conditions then existing as a re- 
sult of the spoils system as suitable “only for feudalism and for a cor- 
rupt and arbitrary monarchy.” Under the “system of terrorism”’ 
which was said to prevail, the best and bravest men were so intimi- 
dated that most of the committee’s inquiries “‘remained unanswered, 
partly from indifference, partly from fear of the party lash.” 

At the Detroit meeting of this Conference in the early years of this 
century,” William Dudley Foulke, the redoubtable civil service com- 


2 See also William Dudley Foulke, Fighting the Spoilsmen. Reminiscences of the Civil 
Service Reform M ovement (1919). 
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missioner, charged that the use of a benevolent institution for parti- 
san purposes was misfeasance in office, and he cited the great law- 
yer Coke to show that it was “contrary to the common law,” and 
that officers who thus prostituted their power could be removed. 
Madison had declared that “this was a high crime within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution.” But, unfortunately, it was a crime that 
brought rewards and not punishment to the perpetrators, and 
Commissioner Foulke reported that, in many states, as far as public 
welfare institutions were concerned, “‘the political spoilsmen were 
still glorying in their shame.” Another generation has almost passed 
and some important improvements are to be recorded, but in many 
of our states the spoilsmen are still there, overlords of our helpless 
clients. 

The present head of our Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 
speaking at the Cleveland Conference just ten years ago, told us that 
during the two preceding years, “scandal in the administration of 
penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions” had been a “contin- 
uous sensation.” Speaking from his long experience in the public 
welfare service, Mr. Bowen reported that, with few exceptions, 
superintendents of charitable, and wardens of penal, institutions 
were still “selected on the basis of their political availability.” And 
he urged that the power and influence of this Conference “be 
directed toward a revolution” in this field. 

But revolutions come slowly, and his final words to us were that 
we “denounce spoils politics in hot words year after year and make 
small gains.” Today, ten years later, Mr. Bowen can point to many 
state services still under partisan control. 

All of this may seem to many of you like a story “of old, unhappy, 
far-off things and battles long ago.”’ But the battles are still with us 
every day. Almost every year that we meet in these later days we 
are told of the political destruction of some useful piece of public wel- 
fare work, or the loss to some state of the services of an able worker 
who has fallen a victim to the spoils system. Since our last meeting 
we have mourned the loss of competent welfare officials like Richard 
Conant, of Massachusetts; Mrs. La Du, of Minnesota; and Mrs. 
Liveright, of Pennsylvania—sacrificed to political party changes. 
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THE CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 

The correctional institutions and agencies have, if possible, been 
worse than the state hospitals. Social workers have, sometimes, 
seemed to neglect the correctional field; but, if so, this has not been 
from lack of interest, but rather because there has been small reason 
to train or prepare for prison administration or probation work 
when appointments in these fields, either in the prisons or in the 
courts, have been so regularly dictated by politics. 

Our fellow-worker in this Conference, Mr. Sanford Bates, has 
been making notable headway with the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
in the last few years. But we do not forget that his immediate prede- 
cessor was a former missionary whose claim to this high office was 
apparently based on the fact that he was a brother-in-law of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is a noteworthy achievement that after 
this unsuitable appointment Mr. Bates, appointed by a Republican 
President, should hold over even with a change in the dominant 
political party—an encouraging assurance that we do make some 
progress after all. 

The state of New Jersey, where we are meeting tonight, has set a 
fine example, under the leadership of Commissioner William J. Ellis, 
by removing not only the state charitable services but the prisons 
from the control of the spoils system. And we have occasional happy 
accidents like a new and wonderful reform administration in the 
city of New York. But in many states the whole correctional system 
is still in the dark ages of political mismanagement. 

Another difficulty in this field is that our probation services, 
which should be administered by expert social workers carefully se- 
lected on a merit basis, are in the hands of politically appointed 
officials. During the period of thirty-seven years since the first ju- 
venile court was established, as the juvenile-court system has spread 
from state to state, these organizations for the care of our neglected, 
homeless, dependent, and delinquent children have been adminis- 
tered under politically selected judges who become judges of these 
courts by some turn of the wheel of political fortune, and not be- 
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cause they have any knowledge of the modern science of public wel- 
fare or modern methods of social and psychiatric work for delinquent 
youth. 

ADULT PROBATION 


In most of our states where adult probation has been made statu- 
tory, the new system has been only an aching disappointment, be- 
cause our judges, like other elected officials, also have their political 
friends. The most difficult kind of social service has often remained 
in the hands of men and women who do not know the meaning of the 
word. Our instalment-fine laws have been little used for the same 
reason, and the recently published federal census report on the local 
jails, issued just last year, shows that more than 150,000 men and 
women were committed to these insanitary institutions in that single 
year because they were too poor to pay the small fines assessed 
against them. 

In Chicago, after our adult probation statute was passed by the 
legislature nearly twenty-five years ago, our hopes of a new and 
useful service were disappointed when a former judge of the Munici- 
pal Court, who had been defeated for re-election, was made the first 
chief probation officer by his former associates on the municipal 
bench. The service remained stagnant for twenty-five years until 
his recent retirement a few months ago. Hope springs eternal in the 
social worker’s breast, and after his withdrawal we hoped that at last 
a proper appointment would be made that would reclaim the sys- 
tem. But judges seem to have changed little in twenty-five years, 
and the new head of our so-called “probation service’ who took the 
office on February 1 of the present year is now an ex-sheriff who is 
also an ex-alderman. So far as I know, his only claim to this impor- 
tant position of chief probation officer was the claim that several 
hundred thousands of our citizens might have: He needed a job, and 
he had been in the war, where he had sacrificed an arm for his coun- 
try. This unsuitable appointment to an important public welfare po- 
sition has been made in spite of protests of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, but there it is. As might be expected, the other adult probation 
officers are likely to be of the same type. An investigating committee 
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appointed a few years ago by the new chief justice of our Municipal 
Court found that these forty-two probation officers had had a strange 
variety of occupations, which could only indicate that their appoint- 
ment was based not on proper qualifications for this service but on 
political services properly rendered. Their previous occupations in- 
cluded such political positions as deputy bailiff, bailiff’s custodian, 
and clerkships in the various county offices; building inspector, as- 
sistant county jailer; and such experience as streetcar motorman, 
photographer, railway fireman, and parlor-car attendant. 

The situation with regard to parole boards is not very different. 
In state after state the work of these boards has fallen far short of 
expectations. What should be expert social services are only tragic 
or scandalous failures because partisan politics has seized them for 
base and selfish ends. 


THE LOCAL SERVICES 


But, to most of us, public welfare means today not only, and per- 
haps not even chiefly, the state welfare institutions; but rather those 
local services in the townships or the counties which came into new 
public interest with grants of state or federal aid. 

The recent depression gave to thousands of local authorities a new 
understanding of the old poor law territory, which had long been the 
happy hunting ground of local politics and politicians. And many of 
them learned for the first time—yes, and from social workers—that 
ability, integrity, and professional skill are necessary for relief work. 
Great strides were made, beginning in 1932 with the work of Mr. 
Fred Croxton and his regional workers, who administered the first 
federal-aid funds, and very greatly extended under Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins and his able social work staff. But now again the poor law serv- 
ices are drifting back to the old system of petty incompetence and 
are becoming more political and more unskilled almost day by day. 
You know this story, it is your story: how in some areas everything 
connected with poor reliei—the purchase of food, the purchase of 
coal, the purchase of medicines, the purchase of clothing, the selec- 
tion of a county doctor—are influenced by politics. The old theory 
oi local responsibility leads directly to irresponsibility. 

One effect of the inefficiency of the local social services was the 
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widespread belief in the inevitably superior virtues of private over 
public social work. In the period following the earlier depressions of 
1873 and 1893, the incompetence, inefficiency, and widespread cor- 
ruption in the distribution of public relief in those days of municipal 
graft and dishonesty explains the indifference and even hostility 
which many of our social-work group maintained toward public re- 
lief. Seth Low, an earlier reform mayor of New York, told this Con- 
ference that there was no way to protect relief from politics, and he 
thought that the only way out was to abolish public relief entirely. 
In many large cities in this country public relief was abolished. 

Another indirect consequence of the political incompetence of the 
local services has been the development of the system of turning the 
public money over to private agencies and the general subsidizing of 
private social work out of public funds; and the wasteful system of 
giving public funds to private nursing associations, private hospitals, 
private children’s agencies, and private family welfare societies is 
due in part to this distrust. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


In our new social-security program there is now going on in 
many parts of this country an attempt on the part of local political 
leaders to make the new program recognize the claims of the local 
chieftains. They are determined to hold their cloudy titles to their 
old local perquisites in the field of public welfare. In some states a 
political battle has been waged to prevent the state department from 
having any control over the local authorities. In one middle western 
state a county was reported to me recently where the man who had 
been put in charge of old age pensions is a former barkeeper. A 
former student who reported this said that it would not be so bad if 
he had only been a good barkeeper, but he was not even that. In 
Illinois, even when faced with the difficult problem of new relief 
taxes, politicians have preferred to refuse the federal grant-in-aid, 
which would have relieved the Illinois taxpayers by a grant of federal 
funds of something like six million dollars during the first half of the 


3 “Pauperism in Brooklyn and New York,” Proceedings (1879), p. 200; see also his 
“Outdoor Relief in the United States,” ibid. (1881), pp. 150, 154. And see also Grace 
Abbott, “Social Workers and Public Welfare Developments,” in This Business of 
Relief (New York: American Association of Social Workers, 1936), p. 20. 
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year. This has been done in part because they will not surrender 
their claim to complete control of local offices and in part because of 
partisan opposition to the program of a rival political group. 


LEGISLATION IS POLITICAL 

But have we defined politics for our present purpose? Certainly 
we would all agree that politics, in so far as this term means the 
prostitution of public services to buy votes or reward political sup- 
porters, belongs to the dark ages of the spoils system. But politics 
does not mean merely a system of partisan rewards. Some of the 
most important of our social welfare questions today are public 
questions and, therefore, are quite properly political, and must first 
go to the voters for decision and then to our elected body of legis- 
lators for action. Whether we are to have federal aid for relief is a 
political question. Whether we shall have old age pensions or un- 
employment compensation are political questions; and the kind of 
old age pensions that we are to have, whether local, state, or federal, 
whether contributory or not contributory, whether universal or on 
the basis of a means or needs test—these are all properly political 
questions. Whether unemployment compensation is to be paid for 
by the workers, or by taxes on their employers—this is a political 
question. These are questions we must be prepared to discuss with 
legislators and political executives; and while we may often regret 
their failure to understand public welfare needs, we regard the right 
of our elected officials to decide through legislation any of these 
political questions as the democratic method of action, although we 
may modestly be sure our decision might be wiser than theirs. 

But when these questions have been decided by our public offi- 
cials, then they cease to be political questions and become adminis- 
trative responsibilities. The work of the politically elected members 
of legislative bodies should end and the work of the experts begin at 
this point. That is, the place of the politician is in the legislative 
halls and not in the administrative offices. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The long struggle to protect public welfare agencies and institu- 
tions from the political spoilsman is familiar history to most of you. 
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What really concerns us is what is to be done about it. You will 
probably agree with me that there is only one way out, and that is 
the establishment of a merit system through the adoption of proper 
civil service laws. You will also agree with me that, although civil 
service is the only way out, it is not always an easy way to go. “No 
flowery path or bed of roses’ lies in that direction. But it is there 
that we must find our salvation and the only hope of protecting our 
public social services. 

Great progress has been made with federal civil service, but in 
most of our states we are still almost in the dark ages. Only ten 
states have any state civil service laws, and in some of these states 
it is still possible for the civil service to be politically manipulated. 
In only four states (Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin) is the system even reasonably efficient. Not one state has 
adopted a civil service law since the year 1920. 

Those of us who believe in civil service are under no illusions about 
its difficulties. The selection of personnel is always difficult, even if 
politics is absent. Civil service systems do not work themselves— 
they call for great intelligence and honesty in administration and in 
all of the details of planning. In the field of public welfare there is 
the problem of defining our professional services so that those who 
are trained in the field of public service may be selected by the civil 
service method. Setting up standards and devising satisfactory ex- 
aminations, assembled and non-assembled, finding ways to use oral 
examinations, arrangements for promotions, dismissals and retire- 
ments—these are not simple problems. 

A very distinguished governor of an important middle western 
state, who belittled the civil service, told this Conference at one of 
our earlier meetings that it was no more possible to choose a social 
worker by civil service than to choose a wife by civil service. 

One of the weak points in our situation is the fact that many of 
our leading social service administrators are like this old-fashioned 
governor. They do not really believe in civil service—at least not for 
themselves. They think they should be given greater freedom, and 
more of it, in the selection of the staff, although they may believe 
quite sincerely in civil service for other executives. But can we con- 
vince others of the need for civil service if we believe in it only half- 
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heartedly ourselves and are full of skepticism about whether it can be 
made to work? Can we expect the politicians to accept that which 
deprives them of so many perquisites when our own leaders refuse 
to accept it? 

I have heard from the floor of this Conference well-known social 
workers condemn civil service as unworkable. This is, of course, like 
getting rid of public relief instead of reforming it. Those who have 
so little faith in this basic principle give the whole cause away. 

Our public welfare services will be no better than the ability, char- 
acter, and training of the men and women who administer them. 
The problem of public welfare personnel is really twofold: first, to 
get the appointive administrative services, like our departments of 
public welfare, out of politics and on a civil service basis; and, sec- 
ond, to get the services that are now in the hands of elective officials, 
but which should be in the hands of administrative officers, protected 
by civil service appointments. 

There is a lesson for all of us in that interesting autobiography in 
which John R. Commons, of Wisconsin, has shared with us the story 
of his life. A young and enthusiastic reformer in 1905, Professor 
Commons had been asked by the elder Governor La Follette, then 
at the height of his success, “‘to draft the best possible civil service 
law,” and he certainly drafted a good one. And then John Com- 
mons tell us in his honest way that six years later, when he was in 
charge of some legislation that set up the new Industrial Commission 
for Wisconsin, he tried to get around his own civil service law. Let 
me tell you his story as he tells it. He writes: “I found myself in 
direct opposition to the civil service law which I had drafted six 
years before. A clause in the Industrial Commission law [which we 
were proposing] exempted from civil service examination the ‘depu- 
ties’ of our Commission. But the La Follette principles would toler- 
ate no favorites and the proposed exemption was not allowed.” 

John Commons then put his honest and resourceful mind to work 
on the question of the kind of examinations that he thought would 
get the right kind of staff. The details of his new plans are not impor- 
tant.4 What is important is that the Civil Service Commission ac- 


4 Actually, he says, he “proposed that the civil service examinations should be 
‘elimination contests,’ but that the actual appointments for the positions should be 
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cepted the Commons proposals and some satisfactory deputies were 
secured under his new examination plans. 

It is typical of John Commons’ honesty that he says: “In later 
years, I was glad that I had been defeated by the devotion to civil 
service rules which La Follette had succeeded in bringing home to 
his followers. It relieved us of all political pressure from Progressives 
for jobs and gained for the Commission the confidence of employers 
to whom we were supposed to be antagonistic.” ‘We discovered in 
1911,” he said, “‘what La Follette had known in 1904, that progres- 
sive legislation could not be made enduring . . . . and, in our case, 
conciliatory toward organized employers and employees, except by 
a civil service law in which the Progressives, like their great leader, 
denied themselves political preference for jobs.” 


POLITICAL CLEARANCE® 

As to the present situation, it must be admitted that under the 
new federal agencies about which we, as social workers, have been so 
much concerned, civil service has gone backward and not forward. 
CWA and WPA, like FERA, have been entirely outside of civil 
service. And the Social Security Board has not yet called an ex- 
amination, although the Board was appointed nine months ago. 
They are certainly very discouragingly like the old governor and 
apparently think there are better ways of getting qualified per- 
sonnel. 

The original Costigan-La Follette bill for federal relief pro- 
vided for civil service. But the act that was finally passed three 
years ago this month left the administration free from any restric- 
tions as to appointments. The President, however, was clearly 
anxious that the new federal relief funds should not be made use of 


made on oral examinations and recommendations by the advisory committee of the 
organized employers and organized labor which were authorized by the new law and 
which we had already begun to set up.” See John R. Commons, Myself (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934). 

5 On this subject see an editorial in this Review, VIII (1934), 540-41, on “ ‘Political 
Clearance’ and the Merit System in Washington,” which was written by my sister, 
Grace Abbott, but which I have used in the following paragraphs. I am also indebted 
to my sister’s experience with the federal civil service for help at points where my own 
experience does not enable me to speak with authority on this subject. 
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for political appointments. But the new funds were federal grants to 
the states. There was, therefore, a group of federal appointees and a 
group of state and local appointees, with all of the federal and most 
of the state officials on a non-civil service basis. By and large, as far 
as federal appointments were made, a non-partisan policy was fol- 
lowed; and the reported ‘‘unpopularity of social workers” among 
certain groups, and the unpopularity of the federal administrator 
among some politicians, was due to the courageous and resolutely 
non-political course that was followed by the social workers in charge 
of the federal program under the leadership of Mr. Harry Hopkins. 
But civil service would have got the same qualified personnel with- 
out the political friction. And the state ERA’s were, many of them, 
the victims of political manipulation, and the federal government had 
the difficult course of deciding which of the rival factions it should 
support. The result was that Washington, also, seemed at times to 
be playing politics. Without the protection of civil service, some 
compromise was inevitable. The pressure on senators and congress- 
men was so intensified by the depression that even the reformers who 
are usually “true to reform” and who resent the whole patronage 
system sometimes found themselves unpleasantly involved in pa- 
tronage disputes. And even those who wished to hold a disinterested 
course seemed at times to lay aside principles and urge the appoint- 
ment of men and women about whose qualifications for the work they 
could not possibly be informed. Administrators who were deter- 
mined to keep all politics out of the service found themselves inno- 
cently involved with rival political factions. 

Out of these difficulties there developed in 1934 the system of 
“political clearance,”’ which is in the direct line of descent from the 
spoils system. The new offshoot is less objectionable than the parent- 
stem from which it springs, but it is, nevertheless, a “chip off the old 
block.” This system of political clearance requires, for the major 
positions, approval of the politicians. That is, the politicians can 
veto, but cannot nominate, candidates. This gives the administra- 
tive agency, although restricted by the veto, a chance to choose the 
best “‘available’’ person. 

This is better, of course, than the old spoils system of unregenerate 
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days, but it remains a political element in an organization where 
partisan politics should be entirely absent. 

Many of you know, better than I can hope to know, this last chap- 
ter of our relief story. We should not, I am sure, agree with the 
charges made by one political party against the other, that the “vast 
outlay of money” has been marked by political abuses. We should 
not agree that billions have been used as a campaign fund for the par- 
ty in power. But the Joint Resolution of the Congress in April, 1935, 
“making appropriations for relief purposes,” which made available 
the four-billion-dollar fund for WPA, provided for Senate approval 
of all the higher WPA officials—which was, of course, putting the 
hallmark of politics on the new program. It was commonly said that 
the governors had had the relief and the senators would have the 
works program. 

The President of the United States has said over and over again® 
that “partisan politics must be kept out of relief work.” And we be- 
lieve that this is his earnest hope and wish, and that he has tried to 
have this policy followed. But something more far-reaching than the 
chief executive’s unquestioned desire to avoid partisan politics is the 
price of non-partisanship in such a program; and one man, so over- 
burdened, cannot, merely by wishing to have an honest administra- 
tion, bring about so important a result. And any system of “political 
clearance” necessarily invalidates all hope of a truly non-partisan 
staff through all the vast organization. 

A recent editorial in the New York Times, which was quite proper- 
ly called “Not Corruption but Politics,” takes note of the fact with 
which you are only too familiar, that “the Federal Administrator, in 
one of his franker moments, said that he hoped no one would suppose 
him foolish enough to name state or municipal administrators who 
were not agreeable to the Democratic leaders.” Certainly, the 
Times is right in saying that our friends “ought to be closely ques- 
tioned” as to this point. And the editorial commented further that 
while “the actual source of such evils as may exist or can be proved 
is certainly not in open corruption, there is such a thing as incidental 
and unintended political corruption.” In this leading editorial the 

6 See editorial in the New York Times, April 10, 1936. 
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Times called for “a stiffening of morale all the way up and down the 
administration of public charity.” 

Above all we need civil service, and there has been time enough 
since May, 1933, to have built up a competent civil service group, to 
have prepared excellent civil service lists. To be a competent work- 
relief administrator no one needs to be any special brand of Demo- 
crat,and he should not be asked to wear any other political label. This 
work is not, and must not be, political. No effort should be spared 
to prevent the charge that the greatest funds ever appropriated by 
any nation for human welfare were used for partisan purposes. To 
require partisan approval of those in charge because the party does 
not trust administrators who could be chosen on a civil service basis 
is merely following in the old ruts of the spoils system. The theory 
that administrators will not be competent unless they subscribe to 
party objectives has been heard only too often as a defense when 
public welfare programs have been manipulated for political pur- 


poses. 
THE DANGERS OF BLANKET APPROPRIATIONS 


The policy of making blanket appropriations for the new fedeval 
agencies has been another factor that has given those who are in the 
opposing political camp an excuse for making the charge that the 
funds are granted on the basis of partisan political considerations. 
This policy of leaving what are, in fact, legislative questions to the 
discretion of the executive and the administrators he appoints has 
meant that the system of making grants-in-aid to the minor local 
authorities is not understood or accepted. Why one state gets more 
and another state gets less, does not follow any policy that has been 
publicly debated, with the debates a matter of public record and 
with publicly recorded votes. It is certainly difficult for any of us to 
understand and explain just why grants of one amount are made 
here and grants of other amounts are made there. After all, it is the 
old tradition of this democracy of ours that we have “‘a government 
of laws, not men.” No one individual can possibly allocate large 
sums of public money with totals running beyond hundreds of millions 
into billions without the charge that these allocations are dictated by 
political considerations. Social workers have not supported, and do 
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not support, the charge that politics is in control. But discretionary 
grants of this kind are accidental, incidental, uncertain, and, of 
course, they are sometimes extremely unwise. Such grants do not 
appear to follow any policy—at least, not any policy that the ordi- 
nary citizen or the ordinary social worker is able to understand. 

No, we do not support these charges of political corruption, but we 
do believe that a system of blanket appropriations left to the discre- 
tion of administrators is laying the whole system open to the charge 
of political influence, even if that is, in fact, not true. There may 
have been no time for careful planning and discretionary grants may 
have been necessary in May, 1933, but they are not necessary in 
May, 1936, and they were not necessary in May, 1935, or even in 
May, 1934. One way out of the spoils system is for those in charge of 
welfare programs and welfare funds to avoid the appearance of dis- 
tributing spoils. 

THE POLITICAL PARTIES 

One of the difficulties in getting a civil service law, as in getting 
other reforms that must come by legislative action, has been that we 
have been slow in building up an organization to support our findings. 
As an organized professional group we have had a very short history, 
and in the early days of our professional association—the American 
Association of Social Workers—some of the members thought the 
new organization should exist only to protect our employment in- 
terests. This National Conference, rightly or wrongly, has jealously 
guarded its platform of discussion, from which no resolutions are 
ever allowed except thanks for such amenities as receptions, picnics, 
or automobile drives. More recently, however, the state conferences 
have not followed this program. 

But when the important question of federal aid was developing in 
the hearings before Congress, the weakness of our position was that 
many of our social workers said they represented only themselves, 
and even their board members were on the other side. Gradually the 
great issue of federal aid was adopted by social workers everywhere 
as the only way of protecting our clients, as the devastating effects 
of the depression were clearly visible from coast to coast. 

This demand for federal aid in one relief crisis after another was 
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the unifying cause that led us out of the wilderness of indecision, 
with the social-work group united as it had never been united before. 
And this cause is still with us and is still calling for support. 

The stage is now set for a great political campaign. What is to be 
our policy? Surely it should not be a passive one. There are other 
groups supporting great causes that have important lessons for us. 
Labor presents its platform to every political convention, and we 
should do well here to follow labor’s policy. In the old suffrage 
movement we asked support for our platform from every party. We 
did not, as an association, align ourselves with any political group, 
and suffrage came at last on a non-partisan basis with votes from 
both sides. The League of Women Voters follows this same policy 
today, and they have plans now to present a civil service plank to 
every convention. We should instruct our professional organization, 
the American Association of Social Workers, to go before the resolu- 
tions committee of every political party and ask support for certain 
planks in the party platform about which we are all agreed. A civil 
service plank must go before every state convention. We should try 
for a permanent federal-aid policy that will give us a permanent 
Home-Assistance Bureau and stop the drift in the states back to the 
old “pauper relief” system. We should pledge every political party 
to broaden and extend the social security program. 

At the San Francisco Conference the position of the social workers 
in private agencies and their difficulties with disapproving board 
members was discussed with special reference to the political cam- 
paign of 1928, and we do not need to return to that question. Much 
water has flowed under the bridge since San Francisco, and if 
there was ever any question about the right of a social worker to 
stand for federal aid or for any other professional policy, it is not 
questioned today. But this is not partisanship—this is professional 
support for questions of public welfare which, although they may 
require political decision, should remain non-partisan. 

But the position of the workers in public agencies is different. 
They must avoid any course which makes charges of political use of 
the service impossible. They should be on civil service but, whether 
they are on a formal civil service list or not, they must follow the 
civil service rule and stay out of anything that can be called partisan 
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activity. Otherwise there is no way out except the deadly rotation in 
office that follows a political campaign. 

In the federal government the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
the surgeon-general, and various other bureau heads are not on 
civil service. Many of us are sorry that this is true. We should 
prefer to have our social-work group on the same status as the 
members of the scientific bureaus in the Department of Agriculture, 
all of whom are on a civil service basis. But our bureau chiefs, 
like the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, are administrative experts, 
and a precedent has been set for their retention during party changes 
even if they are not on civil service. When Julia C. Lathrop was 
appointed by President Taft, he appointed her as a child welfare 
expert. If she had become an active worker for his party, she 
would have been removed when the Democratic party came into 
power. The price to be paid for non-partisan service is non-par- 
tisanship. The only way to keep the public welfare services out of 
politics is for the staff members to stay out of politics. There is 
no other way. There is no reason at all why the Federal Relief 
Administrator, or his administrative staff, should be political. They 
should be as non-political as these other bureau chiefs, so that there 
will be no question of removal when administrations change. It may 
seem a drab life in a year like this “to carry no banners and beat no 
drums,” but this does not mean the public welfare staff members 
should take no position on technical problems—they can and should 
offer courageous leadership in their specialized field. 

When we met at Atlantic City seventeen years ago, Julia Lathrop 
was our president, and out of her rare experience in the public wel- 
fare services her prophetic vision saw only civil service or destruction. 
“Whoever,” she said, “‘objects to civil service rules because he can- 
not discharge whom he likes, forgets that if the tenure protection of 
the law were removed, the appointment power would no longer he 
his, but only that of the winning side in a tug of war between the 
- backers of rival candidates.”’ In her own forthright way she urged 
us to a new “vigorous forward movement ... . to strengthen the 
merit system throughout the country,” and she told us that if we 
would only stir the public imagination and our own we should see 
“our drab and dusty words ‘civil service’ shine and glow as the title 
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of the finest opportunity for service to the living force of a growing 
democracy.” 

Let me again remind you of another one of the early leaders in this 
field, that able and fearless woman, Josephine Shaw Lowell. Speak- 
ing at this Conference nearly forty years ago, she told her audience 
that civil service was “not a device for getting fairly good public 
officers’; it was, she said, “‘a means of salvation for our people.”’ She 
thought that we needed, throughout our country, “faith in the moral 
qualities upon which civil service is based— in justice, truth, honor, 
and duty.” “The character of the people,” she said, has been 
“sapped at the root” for four generations; and she thought that we 
needed above all things enthusiasm for the moral principles which 
will make the spoils system impossible. 

The social worker faces the political parties with new courage born 
of the new responsibilities which have come from the great programs 
for public social work that have been developed with federal aid in 
these last few years. But one of our most important responsibilities 
now is to protect these services from the spoilsmen. 

The booming of the campaign guns is going on. If you listen, you 
can almost hear their deep reverberations; the rockets’ red glare is on 
every horizon, east or west, north or south. There is no hope for so- 
cial work in all of this unless the expert services, which are ours, are 
kept clearly outside these battle lines. We want the pledge from the 
politicians that in the hour of victory our public welfare services will 
not be used to reward their followers. These great services must be 
permanent and non-partisan so that they may be expanded and 
strengthened in the years to come. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















THE AMERICAN CITY IN RELATION TO WORKS 
PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
DIRECT RELIEF' 


NEVILLE MILLER 


AM emboldened to speak to this group of experts in the field of 
| your own specialty because I feel that we have a common pur- 

pose in that both you and I and the American Public Welfare 
Association as well as the United States Conference of Mayors, 
which I represent, are sincerely and honestly attempting to deal 
with this momentous problem of alleviating human suffering in the 
most effective manner possible. Further, I am happy to have this 
opportunity as a member of the executive committee of the United 
States Conference of Mayors to meet with the members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Too often, it seems, has there 
been in the past insufficient and inadequate interchange of informa- 
tion and experience on many of the important issues confronting 
public officials as between the technical and professional groups of 
officials and the legislative and executive bodies dealing with ques- 
tions of policy. 

I feel that the problem of unemployment in this country and the 
relief of its victims are of such serious import to the future of this 
nation that they deserve no less than our best thought and mature 
consideration. Clear thinking on the part of the public in general 
with reference to these problems has been difficult because of the 
vast amount of misinformation that has been so widely dissemi- 
nated. The cruel and devastating implications of the depression 
have brought about the most tragic social crisis in American history, 
and ours is the task of meeting this crisis. We who are serving as 
the chief executives of our cities, both large and small, are well aware 
of our responsibilities in this situation. 

I think you will agree with me that there is no better sounding 
board in the life of any community than the office of the mayor, 


! This address by Mayor Miller of Louisville was delivered at the meeting of the 
American Public Welfare Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 26, 1936. 
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whether it be the office of the mayor of New York City, the office of 
the mayor of Louisville, or of Podunk, Kansas. By mere reason of 
his position the mayor of any city, if he be alert, is able to sense 
the most minute fluctuations in the throbbing pulse of his own com- 
munity. The reasons for this, I am sure, are obvious to this group. 
Realistic government to most persons is the government of the com- 
munity in which they reside. It is largely to the City Fathers that 
all must turn with their probiems of daily existence. The problem 
of relief is not an exception. On the doorstep of every city hall in 
America has been placed the relief problem in its most vivid and 
real aspects. It is only natural, therefore, that the mayors of the 
country should be vitally interested in the whole relief problem. 

With your permission I should like to limit my remarks to four 
broad questions which affect all of us who have the responsibility 
of social welfare in our communities. In discussing these questions 
it is my desire to confine myself to their strictly practical phases 
rather than attempt to consider the ideal goals that we should like, 
some day, to reach. Also let me say at the outset that, in the main, 
such conclusions as I shall draw appear to represent the almost 
unanimous conviction of municipal executives in all sections of the 
country regardless of party affiliations. Certainly they represent the 
opinion of those municipalities active in the deliberations of the con- 
ference of mayors. 

Let me state the problem of relief in American cities, dividing it 
into four component parts: first, “Who is to get relief?”; second, 
“In what form is it to be given?”; third, “Who is to pay for it?”’; 
and, last, ‘“‘Who is to administer it?” 


WHO IS TO GET RELIEF? 


In considering the question, ‘““Who is to get relief?”’ we can ac- 
complish little by discussing the desirability of providing jobs for all 
who are unemployed, regardless of their need. Such a program I 
know is advocated by certain groups, but you know and I know that 
its accomplishment is impossible under the policies of the present 
Congress. At best, we can expect the employment of but a few 
hundred thousand non-relief persons during the coming fiscal period 
through federal activities. This is not the time or place to discuss 
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the responsibility of private business for creating employment. The 
fact remains that the attitude of this Congress seems definitely 
limited to providing work for those only who are destitute. 

Therefore, so far as our first question is concerned, we must accept 
as an existing situation that relief is largely limited to those in im- 
mediate need. And I believe it proper that we first meet the needs 
of the destitute, who for purposes of definition may be placed in two 
general categories: (1) the employables, that is, the able-bodied 
who are physically and mentally capable of working; and (2) the 
unemployables, which is to say, the old, infirm, the crippled, and 
the ill who are incapable of productive work. These are the people 
who have first call upon our relief resources, and it is to them that 
we owe the greatest obligation. 


THE FORM OF RELIEF? 


In approaching the problem of what form of relief is to be pro- 
vided we have, I believe, three general alternatives: First, food 
orders—meaning the determination of the amount of actual suste- 
nance required from week to week and the granting of this to those 
in actual need—could be issued. This, as we all know, is one of the 
cheapest means of meeting, if you could call it meeting, the problem. 
And it would prevent the destitute from starving. 

Second, and this parallels the first method, relief clients could be 
given each week sufficient funds to enable them to buy their own 
groceries and other necessities for the ensuing period. Instead of 
an order for food being given, their needs would be carefully calcu- 
lated and the money given them with which to purchase these 
necessities. Again, the main recommendation of this manner of 
relief is its immediate cheapness. 

Third, there is the method of work relief for those able to work, 
and for which enough civic imagination exists to provide the neces- 
sary useful projects. The work method has been generally followed 
by the federal government since 1933 in one form or another and 
constitutes the foundation of the present W.P.A. program. At this 
point may I say that among the municipal executives there is no 
issue as to work versus direct relief, either in kind or in cash, for 
those able to work. We are convinced that the preferable form and 
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the American way is that of work. The reasons for this are apparent 
and need no elaboration. The published report of the mayors’ con- 
ference on this subject contains statements from one hundred of the 
major cities of the United States, and no one of the hundred cities 
supported or approved the dole method. 


WHO IS TO PAY FOR RELIEF? 


Then we come to the question of who is to pay for the cost of 
reliefi—a question touching on the other three points I have raised. 
It may be said that this issue is probably the determining factor in 
our whole discussion. The federal government since 1932 has recog- 
nized and accepted some responsibility for meeting the relief prob- 
lem. This was a matter of necessity rather than of choice, as the 
cities and counties had exhausted their resources during the years 
1929-32, and they were utterly unable to supply even the barest 
necessities to their hordes of hungry people. An article in a recent 
issue of the Survey magazine points out that it was probably the 
desperate plight of the city of Detroit which actually forced the 
federal government to come to the aid of localities in meeting a 
desperate situation. 

Because you are all familiar with the development of federal 
participation in relief administration during the period from the 
summer of 1932 to the present, I shall not spend any time in history. 
Suffice it to say that the system followed during the period be- 
ginning in May, 1933, and ending during the fall of 1935, with the 
exception of the C.W.A. program, did not in the opinion of the 
cities represent a desirable system. The whole program might be 
characterized as a “‘poker-playing” program—with the federal gov- 
ernment engaged in a game with forty-eight individual governors. 
And the sad part of it was, the position of any state or community 
largely depended on what kind of contestant the governor happened 
to be. The result was that in some states practically all responsi- 
bility was placed on federal shoulders, while in Boston, for example, 
which was struggling with a general property-tax rate of close to 
$40, 100 per cent of the relief costs in that metropolitan area were 
borne during a portion of that period by the municipality. In the 
face of this situation the conference of mayors attempted to develop 
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a formula which might generally fix and define the financial responsi- 
bility of the three levels of government—federal, state, and local— 
in meeting the relief problem. Accordingly, in September, 1934, we 
reported to the President at Hyde Park that, since the vast numbers 
of able-bodied unemployed were thrown on relief through no fault of 
their own but by reason of a national economic collapse, logical 
grounds, primarily on the financial side, could be presented for plac- 
ing on the federal government complete responsibility for taking 
care of this group. And we further suggested that these involun- 
tarily destitute unemployed be given work rather than the dole. At 
the same time we reported that care of the unemployables ought to 
be the responsibility of the state and local governments as it always 
had been prior to 1932. 

I, for one, know that any formula for division of responsibility is 
open to criticism, and I further know that serious questions have 
been raised by many as to any categorical division of the relief rolls 
into two groups, employables and unemployables. While I do not 
wish to pass over this lightly, I am firmly of the opinion that, up to 
the present time at any rate, no better formula for defining respec- 
tive responsibilities has been produced, nor have fundamental argu- 
ments been advanced for federal care of those now classed as un- 
employables. 

What followed the foregoing report is well known. The President, 
in his annual address to Congress on January 4, 1935, proposed the 
division of the relief problem into the two classes of the employables 
and the unemployables, with the federal government assuming re- 
sponsibility for the first group and the states and local governments 
assuming the unemployable load. This principle was then written 
into the $4,880,000,000 relief bill under which we have been working 
for the past year. 

After nearly a year’s experience under this formula we do have 
sufficient data adequately to appraise the plan under which the 
relief problem is now being met. First of all, the fact stands out 
that the W.P.A. and other affiliated federal agencies have given work 
to the large bulk of the destitute unemployed. Second, in our 
opinion the program has, in general, been administered effectively 
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and fairly. Third, the projects completed and now under way repre- 
sent, in the main, useful and needed work. 

On the other side, the chief criticism comes from the fact that the 
federal government has hedged on its portion of the job on two 
fronts: First, it has not taken care of all the employables on the 
relief rolls, and, second, it has not assumed complete responsibility 
for those it has placed on federal work-relief rolls since the cities 
and other project sponsors are paying between 15 and 20 per cent 
of the total cost of running the W.P.A. program in the form of 
materials, supervision, and equipment contributions. 

These two criticisms are justified, and in so far as these portions 
of the government’s task are not being met, the formula has broken 
down. As a practical matter, however, the funds made available to 
the W.P.A. were so limited that certain restrictions had to be im- 
posed. This situation arose as a result of the huge allotments made 
out of the four-billion-dollar measure last summer for other than 
W.P.A. purposes—and most of these other allotments did relatively 
little in absorbing people from the relief rolls. The amount of 
money, therefore, has been the sole limiting factor. For that reason 
the conference of mayors in January presented a proposal to Con- 
gress for an appropriation of $2,340,000,000, which amount, in our 
opinion, was adequate to give work relief to the employable group 
through the W.P.A. during the fiscal year 1936-37. 

Now, as a result primarily of this money situation—as well as of 
the adequacy of relief being currently given to the unemployables 
who were shifted to the states last falli—we find a movement to have 
the federal government again participate in meeting the costs of 
direct relief. At the root of this is the belief that states are either 
unwilling or unable to provide the revenues necessary for an ade- 
quate direct relief program within their own respective jurisdictions. 
Social workers now point to the serious conditions in various areas 
which have developed since the government discontinued its direct 
relief allotments. That such conditions exist probably cannot be 
disputed. 

No tax economist or public finance expert, however, has yet been 
able to prove that sufficient revenues are not obtainable from state 
sources in most of the states to provide adequately for that part of 
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the relief burden not assumed by the central governm«::t through 
its work program and through the Social Security Act. A few states, 
such as Kansas, are hiding, as they have since 1931, behind the cloak 
of constitutional prohibitions, and they propose to do so as long as 
they can. Our job under the circumstances is to see that this group 
of states rightfully comes into the picture—and it begins to look as 
if they will, if the federal government adheres to the policy enunci- 
ated by the President in his message to Congress on March 18, in 
which he said: “The Federal Government cannot maintain relief for 
unemployables in any State.” It is our opinion that adequate re- 
sources are available to the state governments, which, if added to 
local contributions, will be sufficient to provide adequately for the 
direct relief needs of the country. This is assuming, of course, that 
Washington will provide work for the bulk of the relief population 
able to participate in a work program. And in this connection we 
believe that the W.P.A. appropriation now before Congress will be 
sufficient to care for the bulk of the employables providing the pro- 
gram is mapped on a six and one-half to seven months basis, namely, 
up to the convening of the new Congress next January. 

I may say here that we are concerned with any proposal to 
secure direct federal relief assistance on a further ground. As was 
so well stated by one of the members of this association in a recent 
address: 


As the realization grows that adequate assistance cannot be reconciled with 
reduced governmental costs, we may anticipate a growing drive to abandon 

. . work relief in favor of cash relief, and cash relief in favor of grocery orders. 
And when we again see the day that the unemployed have only breadlines, 
soup kitchens, and self-righteous charity to thank for their existence, we may 
well ask ourselves of what we were dreaming when first we yielded the line. 


Let there be no mistake—once federal funds flow again into direct 
relief channels, the work program ceases to be, and we thus shall 
have lost what we consider to be one of the fundamental contribu- 
tions to relief administration of the past four years. 

As a suggestion, would it not be well for all of us to join hands in 
seeing that complete federal responsibility for the whole employable 
group is maintained rather than lose what has been achieved in 
firmly implanting the principle of work for those for whom work 
is the only proper method of relief assistance? 
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WHO IS TO ADMINISTER RELIEF? 


Fourth, we approach the final question I have suggested: ‘““Who 
is to administer relief?”’ On this question, just now, has been focused 
the attention of thoughtful people everywhere. Proposals for vari- 
ous forms of administration have been advanced by members of 
Congress and by leaders in high places all over the land. 

The alternative to the present system of administration as advo- 
cated by its opponents is the substitution of state and local relief 
boards for the present central federal organization. States and 
localities would name, under this plan, their own boards of adminis- 
tration without direction from federal authorities. 

At present, as we all know, the W.P.A. through its state, district, 
and local administrators supervises the expenditure of federal work 
relief monies. I have no hesitancy in saying that the experience of 
most large cities has been much more satisfactory under a federal 
administrative setup than under a structure controlled and operated 
by the forty-eight individual state governments. The general ex- 
perience of large cities in the administration of relief under a state 
setup, functioning under the federal grant-in-aid principle, was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. On many occasions under the F.E.R.A. 
the conference of mayors had to appeal to Washington to iron out 
what we considered to be legitimate problems—problems which the 
state governments refused to consider. But this experience merely 
followed the usual course of previous experience in other fields under 
the federal grant-in-aid system. In highways, for example, we found 
it necessary to ask the United States Bureau of Public Roads to 
promulgate formally certain rules and regulations specifically direct- 
ing the forty-eight state highway departments to take what we con- 
sidered to be justifiable action. And later it became necessary to 
have written into the basic Federal Highway Act itself provisions 
which made mandatory certain action by the forty-eight states. In 
highways, Washington was ready to consider and immediately to 
act upon a situation which the cities in their own states were unable 
to even have considered by the state highway administrations. 
Similarly, we are now facing a situation in several states where the 
state governments are attempting to foist the major share of the 
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costs of the social security program upon the local governments— 
county and city. 

The events of the past four years have demonstrated, I believe, 
that Washington has had a more sympathetic and better-informed 
approach to the problems confronting the metropolitan areas than 
have the forty-eight state governments, most of which are dominated 
by rural interests. I am not anxious to discuss the rural-urban con- 
flict in our constitutional setup, but I am interested in pointing out 
to you that, almost without exception, the cities have fared better, 
have been listened to more attentively, and have received more 
prompt action from the central government than they have from 
their own individual states. Dr. Charles E. Merriam, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as a political scientist has in some of his writings 
indicated the reasons for this. I mention it only as a practical matter 
in our discussion of a national relief program. As long as the urban 
situation continues to secure the type of consideration it has received 
in the past from the federal government, we, of course, feel that this 
approach is the proper one—pointing out, however, that the rural 
areas likewise have in no way been discriminated against under this 
new administrative departure. 

Examples of what I mean are close enough to us so that I may be 
specific. Pleading on their hands and knees, the distressed cities of 
this state in which we are meeting have asked for assistance from 
their own state government in order that direct relief needs might be 
met. Success up to the present time has not attended their efforts. 
In the neighboring state of New York the cities besought the Gen- 
eral Assembly for enactment of social security legislation. It took 
four years of concerted effort on the part of the Virginia cities to 
secure any appropriation for relief in that state. In North Carolina 
nothing has yet been done. 

After mature consideration of the present system, as we have 
seen it in operation, most of the municipal executives are of the 
emphatic opinion that the present method of organization of the 
W.P.A. is superior to any proposed alternative yet advanced. Of 
course, we all know the present system is not perfect. ‘There is very 
definitely room for improvement. 
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I should like to see more responsibility vested in the local offices 
of the W.P.A. I should like to see repealed that section of the act 
which makes all appointments of officials receiving over $5,000 per 
year subject to senatorial confirmation repealed. I should like to 
see separate organizations established, such as that functioning in 
New York City, for, say, the thirty largest cities of the country. 
And there are several other minor changes which might properly be 
made. But in the final analysis most of our experiences with the 
W.P.A. administrative structure have been satisfactory. It is not as 
though administration by the W.P.A. meant that some starry-eyed 
dreamer in Washington decided upon projects for our communities, 
that were, in turn, rammed down our throats by hard-boiled officials. 
Even though the federal government foots the relief bill and runs 
the show, municipal officials are the ones who plan and propose the 
projects for their*cities, and it is from the list prepared by local 
government heads that the final choice is made. 

Under the present administrative setup we also have local and 
state administrators who lend a sympathetic ear to the suggestions 
of local governing bodies. They disagree with us sometimes, it is 
true, but their disagreement is based on their policy of providing 
work for the unemployed first, and building of particular improve- 
ments second. And under a relief program I do not see how this 
policy can be wisely altered. 

Finally, let me give a word about planning. We were hopeful 
that this session of Congress would authorize a program for the full 
fiscal year 1936-37. If there is one thing in the relief picture which 
is required, it is that cities and states know definitely the extent of 
the federal government’s participation for at least twelve months in 
advance. All cities and most of the states operate on a budget basis 
with specific periods for tax levies, tax collections, and so forth. It 
becomes exceedingly difficult to tie-in effective local co-operation 
with the federal program when the federal program changes in the 
middle of a fiscal period. Of course, the answer to our position on 
the part of members of Congress has been that they cannot estimate 
the needs for a twelve months’ period in advance since the volume 
of unemployment depends upon the condition of business. It is on 
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that basis that the present W.P.A. appropriation of approximately 
one and one-half billions is predicated, with everyone knowing full 
well that should business not absorb a substantial number of the 
destitute unemployed, the appropriation will be exhausted shortly 
after the convening of the new Congress in January. It seems proper 
to ask the next Congress, once the details and extent of federal re- 
sponsibility are determined, to provide for a program for the full 
fiscal year 1937-38 in order that the necessary planning on the 
financial side may be carried out by the cities of the country. 

As we approach a presidential campaign it seems inevitable that 
the problem of relief will be thrust into the political spotlight. Let 
us hope that out of it all will come additional facts and viewpoints 
on which to predicate further national action. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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PROBLEMS OF GROWTH IN FAMILY CASE WORK 
GEORGE S. STEVENSON, M.D. 


HE last few, and particularly the last three, years have wit- 
nessed revolutionary changes in the functions of the private 


case-work agency. These changes have included many sorts 
of experiments and acts of expediency involving the imposition of 
new functions on old staff or the more or less complete change in 
agency structure and staff. The most discerning exploration, how- 
ever, and that having the most coherence and experienced leader- 
ship, has been concerned with the critical selection of and the refine- 
ment of service to those clients who could probably be helped to meet 
emotional handicaps, particularly where this required a more per- 
sonal help than simply material assistance. 

While this new personal emphasis or professionalized friendliness 
may with reason be termed quasi-psychiatric, or at times even psy- 
chiatric in view of the degree of pathology and the interest toward 
therapy involved, the form in which treatment is provided and the 
psychiatric social-work background of a large block of the leadership, 
the development is much more intricate than mere emancipated psy- 
chiatric social work. As a biological evolution, it should be subject 
at least to partial analysis and its relationships better appreciated 
thereby. 

Two basic determinants are influential in this movement. The 
first is the professionizing of social work; the second is the unity and 
continuity of all science which for convenience is divided into the 
various “ologies.” The professionalization of social work means 
that this part of community function, to those who accept it on a 
professional basis, ceases to be at best a merely interesting job for 
which the resources of haphazard experience are pressed into service. 
It ceases to be the simple, primitive, direct community response of 
palliation, such as filling the empty pockets of those who for various 
reasons have lost the capacity for self-maintenance. It means that 
the various reasons for breakdow.1 are sought, found, and attacked; 
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that the objectives and requirements of the function are clarified and 
analyzed; and that the specific knowledges and skills needed to carry 
the function are determined and eventually made available in con- 
venient form as professional training. Such professional progress is 
the expression of a critical sentiment for the importance of social 
work. 

The continuity of science means that all facts are interrelated and 
are seldom of interest to one field or division of labor alone. Educa- 
tion, social work, medicine, theology—all have use for certain facts 
of human biology, and specifically that chapter called psychobiology. 
They select these facts regardless of where they are discovered or 
how labeled, and put them together in different combinations. Those 
discovered in one field are often of even greater use in another. How- 
ever, a profession often tends to feel that it owns the facts that it 
named or discovered and to object to their use by others, whereas 
proprietorship is appropriate, if at all, only for the responsibilities of 
the function of a field. Thus conflict arises. 

Social work, becoming professional, has had to use those facts 
that had already been found and labeled in other professional fields. 
The functions that were before it left it no alternative. On this basis 
it is gradually adding its own terminology and finding new facts 
which it and others can use. In its turn it is bringing a professional 
attitude closer to certain other community functions that have in the 
past been largely politically determined. In brief, a group of sincere 
and intelligent people, given a function to perform, must be expected 
to refine and develop that function just as professional social work 
has grown and developed. But it is also a part of the pattern that 
some of the others with the same responsibility and opportunity, but 
lacking the sincerity or intelligence, will merely ape methods and 
prejudice the critical outsider who cannot appreciate the difference. 
This is bound to be one of the growing pains of social work. I do not 
propose, therefore, to waste paper and the reader’s time in consider- 
ation of the problems of those apings that involve a change of func- 
tion without commensurate change of staff and agency structure. 
Unfortunately, professional social work caanot dismiss them so easi- 
ly, and others may properly expect it to do what it can about them. 

But professionalism, even though firmly planted with the leaders, 
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cannot grow in keeping with its worth; a retarding factor enters into 
its growth, the lag inherent in the inertia, both inside and outside of 
its own ranks. Looking at the leaders and overlooking technical 
differences between them, the 1920’s revealed a high level and a high 
speed of growth—a woman’s growth representing an undivided con- 
centration of creativeness. Shifting our attention from the leaders to 
the daily job—to case loads, public attitude, and preponderance of 
training—the picture was different; a lag was evident. Still, the op- 
portunity to do the better job on the case was growing, and a small, 
though increasing, percentage of the “intensive cases” gave enough 
hope and satisfaction to maintain progress. I do not know what this 
percentage was in 1930—perhaps an average of 5 per cent of the 
cases of our better private agencies. In the light of other professional 
fields a somewhat ideal job on 5 per cent of cases is better than it 
may sound. Compare the infrequently achieved ratio of one psychi- 
atrist to one hundred and fifty patients in our mental hospitals, or 
the average individualization in our public schools. 

This brings us to the beginning of the present problem—the sud- 
den shift of this emphasis from a low to a high ratio. The causes of 
this shift have been variously, and I believe for the most part correct- 
ly, explained by the sequence: depression, unemployment, depend- 
ency in unprecedented numbers, the breakdown of adequacy of vol- 
untary benevolence to meet the increase, the recourse to public 
funds, the elimination or marked reduction of the relief function of 
many private agencies, the removal of the load of relief cases which 
had been crowding the intensive job, and the expansion of this minor 
function to a major function of the agency. 

The last step—the expansion—was not as spontaneous as may 
appear from the foregoing genetic succession. At least in some in- 
stances it required much deliberation by the agency board: “We 
have an agency, a charter, a name, a staff, an income, a compart- 
ment in the Chest, and a goodwill or tradition with some well- 
endowed families that insures our future, but our function has been 
taken away. Shall we disband, start a clinic, expand our most re- 
fined work, employ a psychiatrist, employ a psychiatric social work- 

r, become an intake agency, or become a consultation agency?” 
Sometimes they asked, “What is the most important unmet need of 
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our community?” or “What is the next step in the family field?” But 
at times some leader’s personal interest or popularity of appeal were 
the determinants. 

To which of these questions was the increase of the refined case 
work the answer? To no one consistently. It depended on the back- 
ground and equipment of the community and the intelligence of the 
leadership as to how much this increase represented a next step in 
growth, a blind pursuit of a vogue, or an administrative expedient. 
Considering only the first of these, the guidance of discerning leader- 
ship, it is certain that such a rapidity of growth cannot occur with- 
out many pains and without many mistakes. Unfortunately the feel- 
ing of proprietorship and maternalism for this growing child inherent 
in the intense leadership, and the inability for financial and other 
reasons to experiment openly, reduces the value of these mistakes as 
useful experience. The difficulty of admitting an experimental mo- 
tive makes the conflicts that ensue more embittering. The 5 per cent 
dragging the 95 per cent could hardly help stumbling when a large 
part of the latter suddenly let go to join public relief. With this sta- 
bilizing drag, the experimental, enthusiastic, vocal, imaginative ex- 
perimenter gave the whole body of family social work the spirit to 
forge ahead, a spirit that a more slowly moving body stabilized, fol- 
lowed, and kept in check. It was the more conservative element of 
the leadership that went off into public work and left the experiment- 
er with greater administrative opportunity. This meant not only a 
shift in the number and type of cases but a shift in techniques. There 
was a shift from conservative to progressive leadership also, because 
in time of threat the progressive had something interesting to offer 
the board that was within reach, within case work akin to the older 
job, and not so remote as the broader approach to some of the social 
determinants of family breakdown. 

From the administrative standpoint it is one thing to carry on a 
small minority function of intensive case work without great shift in 
policy and structure and quite another to carry a similar function 
as the major job. Consequently, certain changes have attended this 
shift of balance. There have been changes in the expressed or implied 
objectives. Sometimes the expressions have represented a greater 
shift than the practice. 
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The tendency has been to conceive of this revised function as one 
of consultation to families threatened with disorganization regard- 
less of cause, although with some discrimination against those whose 
breakdown comes primarily from general economic conditions. In 
some instances the private agency has considered itself as an adjunct 
to the public agency, the experimental forefront that, according to 
some leaders in community organization, is an appropriate field for 
private effort. It has received a large portion of its cases from the 
public agency. In other instances there is no such relationship, the 
independence and directness of service being at times practically 
complete. 

In the former case, in which the private complements the public 
agency, the function of service to the family that is required by the 
community has been preserved intact, entailing only administrative 
changes and division of labor. It continues along new lines, a previ- 
ous division of labor that came about naturally within one agency 
and that separated certain routines from the techniques requiring 
higher skills. Even the acceptance of direct applications from non- 
indigent families by the newer private agency represents an exten- 
sion of a previous very small effort or dream. 

However, the complete dissociation of the services for the econom- 
ic and for all other causes of breakdown reflects a more fundamental 
shift of concept and a deeper disturbance of community function. If 
one assumes that community services to people require more and 
more knowledge of the make-up of people, then those who provide 
the service either grow accordingly or get help. The dissociation of 
the older and the newer family services—the material and the per- 
sonal—is a movement in the direction of getting outside help and of 
growing less from within. 

There can be no question in the mind of those seeing developments 
in several fields—family, children’s, and protective agencies, public 
health nursing, probation and individual school services—that all 
these have been moving in the direction in which psychiatry is work- 
ing, while at the same time psychiatry is growing toward them. Also, 
all of them have to deal in this way more and more with family rela- 
tionships. Actually, all are family agencies, and it is necessary that 
we do not confuse a professional appellation—family agency—with 
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a function, family service, which is a part of almost all personal serv- 
ice. It is important that we do not think that the other agencies can 
exist without their family services or that all family service or even 
the refinements of family service can be concentrated. The natural 
growth of these other functionaries will prevent this. The earlier 
arrival of the family agency at this level does not justify a pre- 
empting or concentration or dissociation of the function. 

Such an effort would pauperize the growth of other agencies if it 
did not stir up a protest. Yet there is much confusion on this point, 
and some of the newer family agencies with the separatist tendency 
are expressedly conceiving of themselves as the consultants to whom 
all family problems should be referred. This reflects not only an ig- 
norance of the size of the job; but a lack of appreciation of the nature 
and direction of growth of other community functions. 

Regardless of the presenting symptoms—illness, poverty, depend- 
ency, neglect, delinquency, etc.—i.e., external problem on the basis 
of which it receives cases—each agency is dealing with the same 
problems of family resistance, internal pathology, and social pres- 
sures. In some instances, at least, the newer dissociated type of serv- 
ice divides the service to people into three ranges: (1) the front-line 
agency; (2) the newer family consultation agency; (3) psychiatry. 
Whether this is a good form of organization or not remains to be seen. 
A question is in order, however, in that the second appears as the ex- 
pression of an internal urge rather than the outgrowth of the study of 
the needs and trends of a variety of agencies. If perspective on the 
whole of community service and the immensity of the field is pre- 
served, and if it can maintain the attitude that every agency should 
stretch its facilities to the maximum and reduce the remaining out- 
side job to a minimum, it may find a job of reasonable size for itself. 
If it can sell its idea of quasi-psychiatric consultation to all the other 
agencies in place of their effort to develop their own, if it can effect 
functional integration case by case with all agencies, and if it can do 
this without trying to erase the “quasi,” then its clients will have 
been served. Ease of administration and the growth, spirit, and 
economy of community function will be the main things to keep in 
mind. 

The relationship of this newer service to psychiatry involves two 
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elements: first, the professed or theoretical relationship of the two 
fields; and second, the practical or case-by-case appreciation of this 
as reflected by technical procedures. 

Whether the older family agency had begot this newer agency or 
not, this question of the relationship of psychiatry to social work and 
certain conflicts would have been inescapable, for non-medical agen- 
cies are today approaching their beneficiaries with a technical detail, 
precision, and planning that often approaches closely to pyschiatric 
treatment. This is fortunate, for a comfortable gap between the two 
represents an immaturity of community growth and an unreal or 
mosaic, rather than an integrated concept, of human beings. Com- 
munity growth is closing these gaps and graduating the transition 
between agencies in many ways, of which this is but one. The revi- 
sion of program, and the development of the community council, are 
others. Ideally one would hope for an overlap of function between 
agencies reflecting the continuous gradation of human problems. 
Consequently one may find some satisfaction in the less comfortable 
conflict growing out of questions of scope, ethics, and legal responsi- 
bility that this proximity engenders and that lead to mutual under- 
standings. Theoretically the ideal relationship is one of joint and 
complete activity that respects the integration of the individual. 

The discomfort that comes from change and growth is bound to be 
augmented by the separatist movement or the creation of an inter- 
mediate agency. The creation of the newer function as a major func- 
tion means that what was a borderline activity now becomes a cen- 
tral activity and that new borderlines have to be created. On the 
one side these are somewhere within the established family case 
work, and being in familiar territory with professional qualifications, 
established and accepted, this raises little conflict on these scores. 
On the other side, the new borderlines move in the direction of psy- 
chiatry, into or beyond the borderline of psychiatry, a previous no 
man’s land, or gap in community service. The shift of center is 
bound to force this shift of periphery or borders. How far and how 
fast can this shift go, how will the edge be determined? These practi- 
cal questions are bound to produce many differences of opinion on 
the part of the leaders within the family-consultation movement and 
different responses from psychiatrists, depending on their proximity. 
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Also, the fact that the pressure of growth has been increased by the 
participation of psychiatric consultants and psychiatric social 
workers, psychiatric courses in training and psychiatric or mental- 
hygiene sections at meetings, makes the tendency to extend scope in 
the psychiatric direction greater. There are also intriguing attrac- 
tions in medicine and psychiatry that make the movement in the 
psychiatric direction excessive. On the other hand, the violence of 
reaction through fear, conservative and outside pressure produces 
swings in the opposite direction. Compare the related aspects of the 
program of the National Conference of Social Work in 1935 and 1936 
and the pendular movement is evident. Increasing the movement in 
the psychiatric direction is the deficiency of psychiatric service. The 
very inadequacy, quantitatively and qualitatively, of out-patient 
psychiatric services in most communities to meet the psychiatric 
problems unearthed by these newer efforts is a vacuum drawing so- 
cial work in the direction of psychiatric treatment. A study of the 
descriptive leaflets of the newer family agencies shows this direction, 
and already an unwieldy breadth. It shows a proffering of certain 
services that are indistinguishable from those of psychiatric clinics. 
Thus an effort to create a new zone with the former 5 per cent in the 
center rather than eccentrically located creates new problems. 

It is one thing to absorb psychiatric fact and theory and make it 
social-work fact and theory through refining an established function. 
It is quite another for social work to relinquish its established values, 
its flexibility of style, its freedom to follow people into their life-situ- 
ations, their homes, and their jobs and to meet them on their own 
ground and on their own terms as they perceive their troubles—to 
relinquish these and take over certain foreign patterns of work that 
are out of line with preparation for social work. To a degree this has 
happened. This represents the shift in boundaries within the tradi- 
tional field. 

The traditional pivot of the family agency has been material pov- 
erty—the family without food, clothes, shelter, and more recently, 
less material necessities. It was primarily to this group of needy 
persons that “family case work’’ was applied, and it is not so long 
ago that family agencies expressed a willingness to provide to other 
families the same personal service that was found useful with the de- 
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pendent. A frequently expressed policy today reverses this. The 
prime basis of accepting cases is family pathology. Economic prob- 
lems may or may not be an expression of this. Such a shift has to 
reckon with several influences. First, people seek out their aid from 
the community, not on the basis of a preliminary analysis and diag- 
nosis of their problems leading to an objective realization of family 
disorganization, but they get help according to the nature of the 
presenting symptom, the difficulty that most painfully or obtrusive- 
ly convinces them of need of help—poverty, illness, orphanism, 
threat to person or property, need to read and write, need to play, 
want of divorce. They cannot look deeper, and they know pretty 
well where to go for these problems. The professional service makes 
the more basic sorting. In organizing its service an agency must 
have an uninterrupted connection with the presenting symptom or 
else it will constantly have to be stimulating referrals and will miss 
many of its important cases because they will be handled less specifi- 
cally elsewhere. Ideally, agencies serve two purposes. In a direct 
way they give specific help with the more prevalent causes of the 
symptom, and they give generic help for the simpler phases of causes 
that come within the scope of other agencies which deal with their 
more complex forms. In an indirect way they use these other agen- 
cies for specialized services, just as they are used by the other agen- 
cies. Thus we all recognize the authority of the children’s agency in 
foster-home finding, adaptation, and supervision. Clinics often find 
that the presenting symptoms are not due to pathology within the 
patient and that some other agency is the one to help him. In its new 
organization the family service agency has often severed its connec- 
tion with the presenting symptom. The need for family service is not 
frequently seen in such general terms as family discord; it appears as 
unemployment and dependency, hypochondriasis, child neglect and 
desertion, venereal disease, legal action. Some of these are early, 
some later symptoms. Each leads to some appropriate agency. Usu- 
ally the emotional involvement precludes such an objectivity as is 
necessary for the victim to see the problem as family discord. Usu- 
ally he sees it only as someone else’s fault. 

The problems that appear at the psychiatric border in the new 
scope of family service involve greater discrepancies of professional 
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equipment. Only one phase of psychiatry is very familiar to the so- 
cial worker—that is, the psychogenic in diagnosis and the psycho- 
therapeutic in treatment. This has led to no little tendency to ob- 
scure the distinction between psychiatry and one of its techniques, 
psychoanalysis. The two are, therefore, often used interchangeably. 
The whole range of influence of tissue, organ, or system pathology as 
determinants and modifiers of human behavior, and the influence of 
personal experience on the behavior of these parts, is admitted as a 
remote theory without being integrated into professional action. 
Psychiatry without these somatic considerations is just as one-sided 
as is a psychiatry limited to infection, heredity, brain disease, or 
glands. There are enough psychiatrists who fail to appreciate this to 
account for their very differing reactions to this changing scope of 
family case work. When a social agency is handling 44.5 per cent 
serious behavior and personality difficulties, and 13.5 per cent cases 
of mental illness and supervision of paroled patients,’ these discrep- 
ancies in professional equipment are certain to be heard from. 
The services offered, according to the leaflets of a number of newer 
agencies, include everything that a psychiatric clinic, and in par- 
ticular a child-guidance clinic, offers to its community, and response 
to this description of service cannot help putting demands on the 
agency for psychiatric treatment. This unwieldy breadth is under- 
standable as an initial lack of perspective on the health and welfare 
fields, an initial random movement, and the inability at this time to 
formulate the distinguishing characteristics of the valid territory to 
be covered. The criterion of validity of a service is not its absolute 
usefulness, but its relative usefulness. Psychiatric service, for exam- 
ple, is very expensive, and in the face of limited finances has to be 
placed where it is most needed. This reduces its field of operation to 
perhaps 10 per cent of that in which it can be useful. We know from 
experience that a city of 15,000 has enough cases in which psychiatry 
can be useful to absorb the clinical resources that only a city of 
150,000 can pay for. This newer family service is also expensive 
and must, to a degree, make the same sort of compromise in order 
to be financially reasonable. Furthermore, it has the very difficult 
job of selling something that has no immediate nuisance appeal. I 
t Family Welfare Association of America, News Letter, Vol. X, No. 2 (April, 1935). 
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have no illusions about the value of fees as a source of support. I 
have a notion that people will pay these fees when their personal 
problems are seen to be related to a tantalizing presenting symptom— 
a stomachache, a divorce, a school failure, and a bad conscience. It 
is, therefore, essential that the agency providing this service does not 
cut itself off from the presenting symptom. Little wonder then, with 
this broad range, that almost every individual agency finds its own 
point of emphasis. Little wonder, too, that these vacillate and re- 
flect individual interest and intensive one-sided leaderships. With 
some, the whole spirit of organization and approach is psycho- 
analytically biased and imbued with the spirit of certainty that this 
is the good case work. The outgrowth at times is a tendency for the 
social worker to enter less into the patient’s home and setting, to de- 
velop an office practice—in other words, to repeat one of psychiatry’s 
greatest weaknesses. Regulatory and imposed case work is aban- 
doned in favor of a non-directive personal service, thus trading one 
good for another and one defect for another. The development of a 
service in adequate perspective must provide an answer when “the 
client does not desire treatment” or ‘“‘cannot utilize treatment” or is 
“unaware of underlying problems.” These attitudes are the rule, 
and to draw a line between personal needs and empty stomaches is 
less satisfactory than when all grades of service were given by one 
agency and mixtures and choices could be made. Why revive in re- 
spectable social work in a little different language the nearly buried 
excuse that the patient is unco-operative! The lecturing of patients 
is similarly taboo without regard for individual differences in the re- 
sponse to being lectured. There is a certain selectivity and unanimi- 
ty in leadership that fosters this attitude and lends to it the appear- 
ance of correctness. This narrowing of the approach is further en- 
couraged by the over simplification of the genesis of problems by 
more voluble psychiatrists, whose dependence on psychoanalysis is 
too complete and who seem to speak in the name of a broader psychi- 
atry. They obscure the fact that psychiatry and psychoanalysis are 
not identical. While cultish practices tend eventually to correct 
themselves, they do provide comfort to those who cannot be com- 
fortable with breadth: the younger inexperienced, the narrow- 
gauged among the elders, and those who are made to feel passé by the 
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volume of younger lungs. In such hands finer problems of prognosis 
and treatment are likely to be bungled. It happens in more seasoned 
professions when one-sidedness restricts choice of method. The good 
worker who slips beyond her personal or professional depth, as all do 
at times, will use her mistakes to work out her own criteria of safety; 
others will be the pathology of the profession. 

In attempting to define the sort of case that is within the range of 
social case work such terms as “neurotic” and ‘“‘psychotic” are not 
very helpful. They are meaningful only in so far as they describe 
characteristics of behavior and give a picture. Even when this is 
done, the element of degree of disturbance is so important that mere 
terms have to be supplemented with considerable experience. While 
undoubtedly the function of family case-worker and psychiatrist are 
different in their extremes, I do not believe they can be fully differen- 
tiated at the level at which doubt arises. 

To a degree, at least, social work is correcting its more ungainly 
manifestations of growth. A tendency to work together with psychi- 
atry is in the air. To no little degree there has resulted a demand for 
a more perspicacious type of community psychiatric service for 
adults than has to date been available. Some workers are to no slight 
degree alarmed at the problems they find themselves confronted with 
—problems of psychosis and profound neurosis, problems of legal 
responsibility and protection of confidential information. Some are 
securing psychiatric advice on the things they are doing—consulta- 
tion on record without the patient—although, as a rule, psychiatry 
has not unlimbered sufficiently to give such service without demand- 
ing the patient. Psychiatric consultation with the more evident pa- 
tient has developed to the point where full- or part-time psychi- 
atrists are found on the staffs of newer case-work agencies. On the 
other hand, the use of a community psychiatric out-patient service 
and the insistence on a satisfactory quality of such service is increas- 
ing in frequency. This reflects a better perspective on the functions 
of other community agencies and on effective community organiza- 
tion. It will tend to close the gap between psychiatry and social 
work by means of round tables, seminars, and institutes, dealing 
with borderland science and theory and orientation materials. This 
staff-development function is an expressed part of the purpose of 
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recently developed psychiatric clinics and is so by virtue of demands 
coming chiefly from private family agencies. One cannot reasonably 
hope for a sharp line between the functions of contiguous agencies, 
since the division is one of labor and not of natural levels of human 
function. These collaborations will, however, tend to narrow the 
zone of overlap, particularly when accompanied by critical discus- 
sion and analysis case by case. Criteria will grow and training will be 
refined accordingly. The immediate job of the agency is to acquaint 
itself with available resources, determine for each its uses, and be 
vociferous about the defects. Breadth in supervision should be given 
as much attention as depth. 

One cannot foretell the future. Should we regress to a major de- 
pendence on private relief, the whole trend is likely to change. It is 
something to be prepared for in a way that will preserve the gains 
and give opportunity to shed the defects. Even should such rever- 
sion occur, we may be sure that the case work of the private family 
agency will be something larger and better than formerly. We also 
know that both it and the community will be less complacent for 
having a more complex function to perform and for the loss of a 
deadening gap between agencies to buffer them. Because the saying 
has so often differed from the doing, the agencies for the most part 
are probably in better balance to make this shift than our ears might 
lead us to believe. 


DIVISION ON COMMUNITY CLINICS 
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THE NEW HORIZONS OF PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK" 


SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


HE last six years have brought to those interested in pro- 
fessional education for social work three experiences which 


should be related to the development of educational facili- 
ties. First, the social worker has learned that public welfare is a 
field in which the social worker should not only be at home but 
should exercise great influence; second, many government officials 
have recognized the fact that the social worker should be included 
in the welfare organization and that the influence and services of 
the social worker should be admitted as important factors in the 
sound development of public welfare; third, the relationship be- 
tween welfare and other aspects of security legislation and adminis- 
tration is seen to open up new avenues of development and to lay 
upon the schools of social work new and heavy responsibilities. 

It is twenty-five years ago that I participated first in a conference 
program dealing with professional education for social work. Miss 
Dawes and Miss Richmond had made their historic appeals at 
Chicago in 1893 and at Toronto in 1897 for the development of edu- 
cational facilities that would relieve the social work agency of the 
burden of recruiting, initiating, and training new workers and fur- 
nish a supply of workers possibly at modest rates of pay—that is 
especially what Miss Dawes asked! 

At the time of that 1911 conference in Boston five schools of social 
work had been established. It was then reported that on several 
points there was already definite agreement among the schools. 
These were, first, that the schools could help the agencies by assum- 
ing the responsibility of trying out, and so selecting, the future 
practitioners; second, that the teaching must be done both in the 
field and in the classroom; third, that for the instruction in the 


t Paper read at Group Meeting 3 of Section I (Social Case Work) of the National 
Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 27, 1936. 
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field, medical schools in giving students contact with clinical ma- 
terial could supply useful precedents; and, fourth, that the classroom 
instruction could profitably to some extent be modeled after the case- 
teaching already developed both in the medical and law schools. 
There were at that time uncertainties as to the relationship of the 
school to the college and the university; and beyond attempting to 
assume responsibility for the selection of future workers and the 
co-operation of the school and the social agency in the field-work 
enterprise, the relationship of the school to the agency had not been 
clarified. It may be said that on the first of these, new complicating 
factors were introduced in the intervening years which are, however, 
now being cleared up; and, with reference to the latter, the schools 
have thought that that, too, had been pretty definitely placed 
among those questions about which there was a reasonable agree- 
ment. But according to a statement in the May issue of the Com- 
pass,? “Chapters and individual members over the country are trying 
to define their position as to the relationship between professional 
education and definite staff training programs in social work.” 
Surely, it should not be too difficult to indicate the desirable rela- 
tionship, so that “chapters and individual members all over the 
country” may devote their attention to other questions on which 
there is still wider disagreement or less unanimity than on this one. 
It is not my purpose to indicate those other problems but rather to 
describe the present attitude of the schools to the widening horizon 
at the moment opening before our eyes. 

If social work is a craft, it can be learned on the job; and it may 
be that the narrower the field of practice the more rapidly can a 
high degree of repetitive skill be obtained. Then the silversmith 
working on the always uniform precious metal is the analogue, in- 
stead of such callings as that of the lawyer, the medical practitioner, 
the educationist, or the spiritual adviser bringing service to strangely 
varying human needs. 

The new assistant in the lawyer’s office who has passed his bar 
examination and is admitted to employment is now asked, “Which 
school?”’—not ‘Was there a school at all?” So with the new 
medical practitioner. The experience in the hospital, in the sick- 


2 XVII, No. 8, 7. 
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room, where there are still so many things to learn, comes after the 
three or four years in the program combining classroom instruction, 
laboratory work, and teaching in contact with clinical material. 

Should it not be so with the new practitioners in the field of social 
work? Will the agency not do its part, will its resources not be 
strained to the limit, if in the rapidly widening world of social 
service it first enables the school to develop instruction in the field 
for the student, and then enables the worker, whom the school 
has prepared, to grow with her experience, utilizing what has been 
appropriated from the school training? The schools must, of course, 
make a serious effort to determine, by continuing contact with their 
students after they enter the professional field, the extent to which 
those responsible for the schools understand in realistic ways the 
field for which they claim to prepare their students. For there may, 
of course, be wishful thinking and rationalization on the part of 
school faculties. 

It should, in fact, be noted that for the general vocational training 
there are two divergent views. The program of one junior college 
of which I know, organized under the guidance of a distinguished 
educationist, is directed toward the preparation of prospective 
employees by teaching them to do just what the closest analysis of 
the job shows to be the practice today. On the other hand, I have 
been told of a medical school that was reorganized on the basis of 
preparing for medical practice as it should be rather than as it was 
known by the state examiners to be. During the early years after the 
reorganization, many of the students graduating from the school 
failed to pass the state examinations, and so were unable to enter 
upon the practice of their chosen profession. Somewhere between 
these two extremes, however, there may surely be found persons able 
honestly to observe the service called for by the individual in dis- 
tress, to translate that observation into an interpretation of the 
individual’s request in the light of his true need, relate that need to 
the community situation, note the degree to which the students who 
go out seem to develop their jobs and themselves in constructive 
ways, and re-work both the scheme of the curriculum and the con- 
tent of the course units offered, in the light of those observations. 

Reference to this possibility calls for an examination of the task 
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for which preparation is to be given. What is that task? It is, first 
of all, an attempt at individualization in dealing with a person 
whose situation presents a problem of which the community thinks 
notice should be taken. There are involved many complicated and 
complicating factors in the individual, his surroundings, in the rela- 
tionship of his situation to the general level of well-being, and the 
general attitude toward inequalities and unevenness in the enjoy- 
ment by human beings of the satisfactions available in the present 
state of the arts and of the social, economic, occupational, and gov- 
ernmental order of the day. In other words, the social worker is 
called upon to assist in maintaining a minimum level of well-being. 
When an individual or a group falls below that level, the social 
worker’s services seem called for (1) to find out why his misfortune 
and (2) to assist in readjusting the individual or his environment to 
that level. 

Social case work is then a procedure in individualization. The 
possibility of individualizing the person with whom the practitioner 
has to do is the great dilemma confronting every profession of which 
I know. The situation of the legal profession is perhaps the most 
striking in relation to this effort. The history of the attempt to bring 
order into the criminal law administration during the 175 years 
since Montesquieu suggested that the punishment should fit the 
crime is one of not infrequent conflicts between the idea of equity, 
which was that of individualization—a government of men—and 
the general principle that a government should be one of laws. 

The struggle between the more conservative and the progressive 
elements among the public education authorities marks the same 
dilemma. Everywhere and for all professions the curriculum of the 
professional school is being reconsidered and scrutinized in the light 
of these difficulties. 

If there were time, one might recall the elements essential to a 
professional calling. It may be assumed that those elements will be 
kept in mind. It may also be assumed that the needs of those for 


3 To develop this would require a review of Montesquieu, Beccaria, our bills of 
rights, recent literature like Margaret Wilson Turner, The Crime of Punishment; Dr. 
Mary Gordon, Penal Discipline; Saleilles, The Individualization of Punishment; and so 
forth. 
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whose service preparation has been developed into a curriculum will 
be kept in mind. 

Since the social worker is to be prepared to serve in a construc- 
tive way the individual whose need may be related to any of these 
multifarious and complicated situations, the question is: “What are 
the essential elements of a curriculum?” 

First, it is clear that, as Miss Reynolds said last year, there is a 
great deal to learn, and obviously no time should be wasted. Profes- 
sional education should therefore be directed by qualified persons 
who find the conditions for their work favorable; by those to whom 
is given the opportunity of thinking closely, consecutively, unin- 
terruptedly, on problems and methods of education. Shaw once said 
that those who can, do; and those who can’t, teach. But the ex- 
amination of the doing in relation to the previous preparation of the 
practitioner is hardly possible for the responsible executive or prac- 
titioner under the burden of the day’s work. 

The schools face, too, a preliminary question of requirements in 
the way of general education. So far, the Association of Schools of 
Social Work has not been able to secure a membership entirely on a 
graduate basis. This is, however, being rapidly attained. The schools 
now in the Association have agreed by the end of another year either 
to be on a graduate basis or to withdraw from membership, and it 
is hoped that no school will withdraw for this reason. 

With reference to the content of the school program or curriculum, 
as has been said, for twenty-five years three elements have been 
regarded as essential. First, the combination of teaching in the field 
and teaching in the classroom. In both these places the educational 
organization should, in my judgment, be responsible for the instruc- 
tion—its content, its amount, and decision as to the students’ ca- 
pacity to learn. One great difference between learning on the job 
and field training at a school is that in the latter the attention of the 
instructor can, within the limits of the agency’s resources, be given 
more exclusively to the student. In this respect it is more nearly 
possible to individualize the student as well as the client. The latter 
is highly important, since the very depth of the capacity of some for 
development may result in greater deliberation and apparently slow- 
er growth. The rate at which the student is exposed to new experi- 
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ences, the exact nature of the experience, the succession of experi- 
ences, the use of more than one kind of experience, all of these are 
features of field instruction by an educational institution hardly at- 
tainable by the most skilfully organized instruction on the job. 

As to the instruction in the classroom, the two points to be noted 
are the subject matter and the use of teaching materials. About the 
latter, the only comment is that, so far as possible, the teaching ma- 
terials should be reduced to a shape which will facilitate the use of 
the students’ time in class and stimulate further use of original 
sources. The collection, arrangement, and publication of these ma- 
terials is a difficult and time-consuming and costly process, so that 
this service should, so far as possible, be rendered by the institu- 
tions that are adequately equipped. 

A third essential is the opportunity for research. Reference will 
again be made to this, for there comes next the question of the con- 
tent of the curriculum. This has been dealt with by the Association 
of Schools in a realistic way, which means recognition of agreements 
and differences in the practice of the member schools. The so-called 
“minimum curriculum” contains, besides the field work, four groups 
of courses. It is not possible to characterize these groups, and yet 
they are so related that in the case of three out of the four groups 
fewer than the whole list are accepted as fulfilling the requirements‘ 
of the Association. 

In this minimum curriculum there is (a)a group of three courses, 
Case Work, with Medical and Psychiatric Information, all of 
which are required; (5) a second group of three courses, “Community 
Organization,” “Group Work,” and “Specialized Case Work,”’ of 
which two are required; (c) a group of four courses, ‘Public Welfare 
Administration,” “Child Welfare,” “The Field of Social Work,” and 
“Problems of Labor and Industry.” Of these four, only two are 
required. The fourth group (d) is made up of “Statistics,” “Social 
Research,” “Social Legislation,” and ‘The Law and Social Work”’; 
of these four, only one is required. It will be agreed that this mini- 
mum curriculum is indeed a minimum, but attaining even that 


4 If the question “Requirements for what?” were raised, the reply would have to be 
“Requirements for an anticipated certificate” to be granted by the Association that has 
not yet been realized. 
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minimum on a graduate level has not yet been achieved by all 
schools of social work. 

It should be noted that in this minimum curriculum there are, 
besides the field work, fourteen courses provided, of which only 
eight are required. Obviously, then, a small addition to the program 
of a school with careful organization of material would make avail- 
able for the student a two-year program. It may also be noticed 
that “Social Research” is one of the courses required of a school but 
not one required as yet of every student. It will, however, be agreed 
that an understanding of the principles of research and an attitude 
of mind recognizing the degree to which all social-work instruction 
and social-work practice is near what one might call “the margin 
of the unknown”’ are essential for any adequate preparation. And, 
as in the case of the instruction in the field in contact with the client, 
it is important that the student should enjoy a real experience 
in a research enterprise. 

Attention has been called to those subjects on which from the 
beginning, perhaps, there has been general agreement. Notice may 
now be taken of some of those on which agreement has been much 
more slowly attained. The importance, for example, of a public au- 
thority in the field now described as “welfare” was one on which 
there were such differences that instruction in so-called public-wel- 
fare aspects of social-work practice was introduced in some schools 
at a much later date than in others. And it is true now that, while 
instruction in public welfare is required of the schools in the Associa- 
tion, like social research, it is not required of all students. 

Another subject on which agreement has been slowly developing 
is the generalized, as over against the specialized, nature of the 
desirable curriculum. Some schools, possibly because of the nature 
of their origin, provided instruction in family welfare, in child 
welfare, and in group work, organizing the instruction in fields 
each quite distinct from the others. On the other hand, some schools 
have taken the position from the beginning that their responsibility 


5 That research should have been embodied in the programs of the schools in the 
early days was undoubtedly due to the foresight of Mr. Glenn, who, as the director of 
the Sage Foundation, made for five years grants to the schools to be utilized in the prep- 
aration of qualified research persons in this field. 
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was the education of persons who should enter a field of social work, 
thus recognizing the probability of a worker’s passing from one area 
in the field to another. They have thus utilized again the experience 
of the medical and legal professions, which leave specialization to 
the latter part of the curriculum or to determination after entrance 
upon practice itself. Upon this subject there is now reasonable 
agreement among the schools, and the selection of the courses indi- 
cated is supposed to supply at least a generalized foundation for 
social service. 

Still a third question which has somewhat divided the educational 
group is the relationship for purposes of the curriculum of the so- 
called ‘‘welfare activities” to the activities in other fields more or 
less closely related, especially perhaps those of education, health, 
and labor. Reference will be made at a later point to this question 
and to its implications under the recent developments of the Security 
Program. 

In his admirable study for the so-called Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel of Training Public Employees in Great 
Britain, Professor Harvey Walker calls attention to the fact that 
there are three interests to be kept in mind—that of the special au- 
thority, that of the worker, and that of the service in its entirety. 
There are apparent conflicts among and between the three; but, as 
he points out, the interests of the three are in reality one and the 
same. The same considerations should be kept in mind in the field of 
social work. Mr. Walker lays stress on the part the authority should 
play in giving later training on the job, and also points out that the 
educational institution can participate in this later educational proc- 
ess. This, too, may be in our thoughts, but it is perhaps another 
chapter. 

Obviously the “minimum curriculum” is below a desirable mini- 
mum of preparation for service of a truly professional character; but 
many schools now offer a curriculum of two or more years; and a 
proposal to require two years as a condition of membership in the 
Association of the Schools is now lying on the table, to be considered 
at its next business meeting. 

As to the actual content of the curriculum, obviously, too, it will 
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grow with the development of social work and will change as condi- 
tions both within and without the schools may change. It becomes 
possible as the student body is composed of more mature and better 
prepared students to do the same work in less time and make place 
for additional material. As the teaching materials gradually take 
shape and qualified teachers become available, the curriculum can 
be constantly broadened and enriched. As the practice may change, 
what was once a process to be learned, or at least examined, may 
become chiefly of historic interest, and emphasis must be laid on 
new approaches either revealed through an analysis of the problem 
or suggested by some experimental venture. 

Changes in what might be called the “proportions” in the curricu- 
lum will result from contact with the field itself. There comes a 
moment when the teacher sees a body of material take on a new 
aspect of unity, sequence, and reasonable adequacy, and a new 
course becomes possible. The question may be asked in a spirit of 
skepticism, even with some amusement, if a syllabus can really be 
prepared, for example, for courses in field work. If this cannot be 
done, it is not honest to ask university credit for such instruction. 
It is, in fact, possible to put together in ways that command the at- 
tention and interest of well-trained, able young people, all of whom 
are related through their field work to real situations, new series of 
considerations, some historical—“This was tried with this result” — 
some analytical—‘Those factors were lacking,” some interpretative, 
and some suggestive. The result is that between instructor and stu- 
dent there arises a new basis of examination of possible treatment 
and both instructor and student feel a little more secure, a little less 
empirical, a little nearer to what may be called a truly professional 
undertaking. 

The job of curriculum-building is therefore never done, but the 
general outlines indicated by an examination of the situation do not 
greatly change. What happens is that empty spaces within the 
outer limits are filled in and the whole is enriched. Twenty-five years 
ago, for example, it was known that medical information should be 
included; but this information could then be obtained only from 
the generous but brief contribution made by Dr. Cabot—because, 
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while the need was realized, just what was needed was not known. 
That could be learned only from some one like Dr. Cabot, and there 
was no one else like Dr. Cabot. 

It was known, too, that to understand the psychiatric factors in 
delinquency and dependency was likewise essential; but again there 
was only one Dr. Healy. It was in 1911 that he gave the first course 
in this subject. Now, what is asked in preparation for psychiatric un- 
derstanding follows twenty-five years later. It was known then that 
the public services, as well as the private agencies, must give to 
the schools the results of their developing practice; but the private 
agencies in many cases looked down on the public services, and the 
public services developed an inferiority complex. In only a few cases, 
as, for example, the United States Children’s Bureau and the Cook 
County Juvenile Court, public agencies challenged the schools to 
supply the qualified personnel they so sorely needed. There was, too, 
an awareness of the need for understanding the financial aspects and 
supplying skill in budgeting and accounting, but one had to draw 
the line somewhere in the face of a general lack of appreciation of 
this need. The dictatorship of the finance official has made many a 
skilled social worker regret this deficiency in the school program. 

And now the schools look with eagerness at this new nation-wide 
prospect of security, with its possible demand for persons qualified 
not only in the older earlier ways but alse for enriching the new 
situations in which what has been called “welfare” fuses with a 
hoped-for security resting upon contract and not simply on need. 
But while the need will not be judged and estimated by a “means 
test,” if one may learn the lesson from English experience in similar 
undertakings and from the workmen’s compensation experience in 
the United States, an individualizing service will vastly increase the 
utility of the benefit received, and so the essential value extracted 
from the taxpayer or the employer. 

It is fortunate that the proposal for a minimum program of two 
graduate years for the schools of social work is not only in effect in 
many of the schools but is recognized as a reasonable demand for all 
in the near future. This will mean that the opportunity will be pro- 
vided the students in all the schools of being challenged by their 
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prospective professional interest in at least the three directions: 
(1) in their capacity to establish the kind of relationships with per- 
sons needing treatment out of which constructive treatment may 
be expected to emerge—this is the field-work job; (2) in being made 
aware of the bases of treatment in the mental, physical, and social 
factors determining the treatment in the individual case; this is the 
object of the courses in case-work, child-welfare, psychiatric, and 
medical information; and, (3) by definite examination of the public 
organization and community relationship, together with special 
studies of institutional development such as makes possible the 
use of existing resources and the swift discovery or creation of new 
resources. 

One important result has been hardly mentioned, for lack of time 
to present it adequately. But an essential feature of professional 
activity is consciousness of being near the borders of the unknown 
and constant pressure to push back those boundaries by experimen- 
tation and critical evaluation. The development of this habit of 
thought and practice is a responsibility of the graduate professional 
school, in whose program research and publication should be con- 
stant and conspicuous features. 

Two subjects remain of which at least brief mention should be 
made. First, the question of numbers. It may be asked to what 
extent the schools may be expected to meet the demand for new 
members of the practicing group. There are thirty schools in the 
Association and a number of others on their way to qualify. This 
is not the place to discuss the degree to which those in the Associa- 
tion fulfil the qualifications laid down for admission. Some of them 
are making every effort really to meet the challenge of the new 
demand. But without regard to the variations in the quality of 
work offered, there is the question of number. On November 1, 1935, 
there were registered (majoring) in the schools in the Association 
5,296 (880 men and 4,416 women), of whom 3,970 were graduate 
and 1,186 were undergraduate students. During the previous school 
year (1934-35), 8,406 different students took some work in one of 
the schools. These are few, compared with the increased personnel 
recently called for by the emergency relief service. How soon the need 
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under the Security Program will develop cannot be now told; but, 
granted that for the present the supply may be inadequate, the 
question suggests itself as to whether the development of the training 
program should not be fostered, instead of renewing old obstacles 
and creating new sources of uncertainty. 

The second is the readiness with which the schools respond to 
new challenges, new sources of pressure, new demands. Last year 
Miss Brown described the F.E.R.A. experiment of sending 912 
selected students from thirty-two states to twenty-one of the schools 
of social work. In addition to those sent by F.E.R.A., 221 were sent 
by the state administrations, so that, in all, 1,133 different persons 
were sent to the schools by the public relief agencies. The twenty- 
one schools were, with one exception, members of the Association 
of Schools, and that one has since been admitted to the Association. 
They were all schools offering graduate professional work of a 
quality sufficiently high to commend them to the Federal Relief 
Administration. This action by the Relief Administration was 
recognized as an act of true statesmanship and was met by the schools 
in a spirit of courage and co-operation. In the same way, the As- 
sociation stands ready to meet the challenge of the security legisla- 
tion by the modification of curriculum and by developing new types 
of courses to be given, if it seems desirable, at times of the day or the 
year other than the usual periods and perhaps, as before, in other 
places than the ordinary classroom or the agencies and authorities 
in the locality of the school. Extra-mural instruction may prove 
necessary ; and if so, the schools will, I believe, not find it impossible. 

In connection with the F.E.R.A. experiment, every school re- 
quested to co-operate did so. There was no exception. It is true 
that since that time some schools in some communities have been 
unable or unwilling to readjust their work to the increased numbers 
applying for admission. They are, however, all trying now to pre- 
pare for new demands in numbers, in curriculum content, and 
in expert conference and consultation with those responsible for 
developing the new services that make up the Security Program. 

In social work, as in other professions, the professional school 
is an essential factor of development. No profession or calling can 
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rise above its source in educational provision. On the other hand, the 
school cannot go far ahead of the support given by the profession. 
The same kinds of questions arise in all the professions, and it is 
therefore not surprising if those responsible for the development of 
the professional association in this, as in other, fields grow impa- 
tient and insist on the adoption of measures that sometimes seem 
to the officers of the schools backward steps. They may not have 
had occasion to realize what a danger to the best may be found in 
the good, or even in the better. And who in the midst of so many 
such difficult problems dares claim to have the only solution? ‘“Judg- 
ment” is indeed “the Lord’s,” and the final rate of advance must 
be decided by the group in its collective determination. 
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FOSTER-HOME CARE OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
MARSHALL E. ST. EDWARD JONES 


[oe is a growing body of opinion in the United States 
which seriously advocates the foster-home care of delin- 
quent children on a much larger scale than has been at- 
tempted in the past. Such care for neglected and dependent children 
—replacing institutional care, both cottage and congregate—has be- 
come increasingly common since the beginning of the century. It has 
been attended by such measure of success that its extension to delin- 
quent children merits some consideration. The advantages of foster- 
home care for children in general have been well stated and need 
only summarization here. They are, chiefly, the provision of a “nor- 
mal family life’ for children whose own families for any reason are 
not competent to care for them, provision of a “normal school life” 
in the ordinary public schools, adjustment to community life at an 
early age, avoidance of “institutionalized personality,” and the pro- 
vision of opportunities for specialized vocational training and ad- 
justment. The writer has for some years been on the staff of a large 
governmental agency placing some eight thousand neglected and 
dependent children in foster homes. It has accepted for placement a 
limited number of children who are delinquent, but has considered 
such acceptance as an unusual occurrence, a matter for special action 
and consideration. It is now being asked to make general provision 
for delinquent children similar to provisions made for dependent and 
neglected children. While no settled policy has as yet been deter- 
mined, the trend has been toward a more liberal acceptance of delin- 
quent children. This paper is written as the result of some consider- 
able effort to place delinquent children successfully. It notes the 
general situation facing the agency and suggests general policies in 
connection with two factors which play a large part in determining 
whether or not foster-home placement of delinquents will be success- 
ful. These two factors are (1) the type of agency for placement, and 
(2) the type of delinquent selected for placement. 
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I 

We may first note that in Massachusetts the post-institutional 
care of delinquent children on parole from a correctional school has 
been quite common. In the majority of cases, an indeterminate sen- 
tence in the form of commitment to a school has been the disposition 
of cases of delinquency considered serious enough to warrant separa- 
tion of the delinquent from his home community. The actual length 
of time spent at the correctional school has depended in part on the 
boy’s behavior at the institution and in part on the ability of his 
family to care for him when he is ready for parole from the institu- 
tion. It goes without saying that the mere spending of a period of 
time in “reform school” does not satisfactorily settle the “case” 
of any delinquent. It is presumed that his stay there will result in 
moral training, in strengthening his character, in furthering his edu- 
cation, and in setting him on the road to a satisfactory adjustment to 
social life. We may note in passing that this is about the result ex- 
pected from the foster-home care of delinquents. But these results, 
good as they are, are not only ends in themselves; they are also means 
toward a permanent adjustment to community life which will en- 
able the growing boy to take a proper and significant place in his 
social circle. If the parole of the delinquent boy to his own family 
and home means that this permanent adjustment will be frustrated, 
obviously such parole is not the proper procedure. There are rela- 
tively few boys, in any case, who can throw off the dead weight of 
poor family life, poor neighborhood environment, and bad compan- 
ions. In the case of their return on parole from a correctional institu- 
tion, the difficulty is increased because of their reputation and the 
attitude commonly taken toward parolees by the community. 

To meet this difficulty, correctional schools have adopted the 
system of placing parolees in foster homes chosen and approved by 
agents of the school. This post-institutional foster-home care has, 
as we have noted, become quite common. The possibility, or threat, 
of return to the school in case of misconduct has always been present 
to the child so placed. He has, in addition, been placed in foster 
homes with his “own kind,” that is, with other parolees from the cor- 
rectional school. We are now considering pre-institutional foster- 
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home care of delinquents, that is, the placement of delinquent chil- 
dren in foster homes as an alternative to institutional care. There 
would, in this case, be no threat of return to an institution to condi- 
tion the individual’s behavior; and there would be a possibility that 
he might be placed in a foster home with non-delinquents. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether foster-home care of delinquents under these 
conditions would be successful—whether it would benefit the de- 
linquent on the one hand, and would not work harm to the non- 
delinquent and the community in general on the other. This brings 
us to the first of our problems, that is, the type of agency for the 
foster-home placement of delinquents. 

Gran! ing that there is to be a general program for foster-home 
placement of delinquents, should the placing agency be one which 
limits its work to the placement of delinquent children or should it 
be one which places all types of children needing foster-home care? 
There are, of course, arguments on both sides. Against a general 
agency may be cited the fact that harmful results may accrue to 
non-delinquents from their association with delinquents. Not only 
may children in individual instances be influenced to undesirable 
conduct, but the placing of delinquents with non-delinquents tends 
to fix on the latter some of the stigma the community places on the 
former. After all, it is not true that there is no difference between a 
delinquent child and, say, a neglected child. In the case of the de- 
linquent there has been an overt action in violation of the law. It 
may not be serious; we may be able to find any number of “causes” 
in the general environment of the child to “explain” his delinquency; 
we may be sincerely convinced that “‘it is not his fault.” But the fact 
remains that he has done something which the neglected or depend- 
ent child has not done. Is it fair to accord to the non-lawbreaker the 
same treatment given to the lawbreaker? We must here avoid the 
fallacy of considering only the rights, and the benefit, of the delin- 
quent. If a course of action that benefits him at the same time harms 
a child who, whatever the reason, is not delinquent, the results of 
such a course of action for society will not be beneficial. Such a state- 
ment may seem to be self-evident. That it is not self-evident, and 
that it needs to be emphatically made, is indicated by the insistence 
in certain quarters that the delinquent be given consideration to the 
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exclusion of all other interests. Such insistence is partly the result 
of sentimentalism; partly the result of the denial of patent facts; 
and partly the result of absorption in one phase only of a social prob- 
lem. Whatever its cause, it is harmful in its results. 

But there are arguments also in favor of a general, rather than a 
limited, agency. Chief among these is the contention that a limited 
agency—that is, an agency for the placement of delinquent children 
only—would tend to a segregation of delinquents as harmful in its 
results as the present institutional care. It would, in fact, lead to the 
setting-up of a group of “little reform schools” in each community, 
or in many communities, instead of a large school in one place. In 
addition, a limited agency would mean duplication of effort. Not 
only would a separate staff be needed, but, in the case, for example, 
of a state agency placing children in communities throughout the 
state, there would be several agents of several agencies visiting the 
same community. It is contended further that delinquents do not 
require a special technique and that the individual having super- 
vision of them can better care for them if he has charge of a group of 
delinquents and non-delinquents. He will not be as likely to de- 
velop the “policeman”’ attitude if he has charge of a mixed group as 
he might if he dealt only with delinquents. Finally, as we have 
noted, it is held that the delinquent may benefit from association 
with non-delinquents. 

These arguments all have weight, and it is difficult to decide be- 
tween the two propositions from an a priori viewpoint only. The 
writer’s experience inclines him to advocate the general rather than 
the limited type of agency, provided that satisfactory relationships 
can be established between the committing agency and the placing 
agency. Ultimately, the juvenile delinquents will come to the 
agency from some court of record. It is necessary that such court, 
through its probation officers and other investigators, provide a 
complete history of the individual delinquent and the individual de- 
linquency. It is necessary also that the placing agency be given 
“standing” in the court at the time of the hearing of any case, that 
is, that the representative of the agency be permitted to take an 
active part in the hearing, and that he not be considered a conven- 
ient officer to relieve the court and the community of a troublesome 
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problem regardless of his own resources for the solution of the prob- 
lem. The agency must have sufficient notice of any impending hear- 
ing to enable its representatives to make their own thorough investi- 
gation, if they wish to, of any individual delinquent and delin- 
quency. Most important of all, perhaps, the committing court must 
infallibly consider each case of delinquency as an individual case, 
and each delinquent as an individual. To set up a routine system 
whereby each first offender is put on probation, each second offender 
put on probation for a longer period, each third offender given a 
“suspended sentence,” and each fourth offender “sent off” is fatal 
to the whole idea of juvenile correction. Finally, the placement 
agency, whether public or private, should be given the deciding 
word as to whether it will or will not accept from the court any par- 
ticular juvenile for placement. This latter suggestion may seem 
unnecessary and unwise, as giving the placement agency too much 
power. But if the placing agent is a specialist in his field, he should 
be treated as a specialist and his knowledge respected. After all, he 
is the one who must care for the committed delinquent. The success 
or failure of placement depends, in part at least, on his effort. He 
knows the resources of his agency and from his experience can de- 

ide whether or not the individual concerned would benefit from 
placement by his agency. 

In the writer’s experience, these conditions have all been met, 
partly as a matter of law and partly as a matter of voluntary prac- 
tice. This is particularly true of small-city and town courts where the 
volume of work is relatively slight and first-hand knowledge of indi- 
viduals is common. In the experience of some of the writer’s col- 
leagues, particularly those dealing with large and crowded city 
courts, the conditions have seldom been met. Meager histories and 
routine treatment tend to be the order of the day. Fortunately the 
law provides that the placement agency’s men must be allowed to 
make their own investigations, and provides for refusal to accept 
for placement certain children. Some independence is thus secured 
the agency. On the other hand, a court may commit any child under 
seventeen years of age to the placement agency in default of bail if 
the child appeals or if his case is continued. This often leads, as a re- 
sult of frequent continuances and the crowded higher court dockets 
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preventing rapid disposition of appeals, to a situation in which boys 
wholly unfit for foster-home care by reason of their age and the seri- 
ousness of their delinquencies are placed in foster homes with little 
control possible. The result is further delinquencies on the part of 
boys so committed, leading to further hearings, in turn leading to 
further appeals, which mean commitment again in default of bail, 
and the circle starts over. It is from boys such as these that we have 
gained a good deal of our knowledge as to what type is not suitable 
for foster-home care. 

Now the circumstance arguing strongly in favor of a general agen- 
cy is that, in spite of the trifling approximation to the ideal relation- 
ships between court and placement agency earlier noted, the expect- 
ed harmful results from the mixture of delinquents with non-delin- 
quents and from the placement of delinquents in foster homes where 
the typical institutional methods of control are impossible, have not 
materialized. On the other hand, the good results—the building up 
physically and morally of children received from the courts—have 
been unexpectedly gratifying. This is not to say, of course, that a 
specialized agency would not secure equally good results; it is only 
to say that a specialized agency is apparently not necessary. 

The writer has tried foster homes for delinquent children in which 
there were delinquents only, and those in which there were both de- 
linquents and non-delinquents. Both have worked well, with little 
choice between them. It goes without saying, of course, that a very 
close, though unobtrusive and non-suspicious, supervision was main- 
tained in both cases. But this is desirable in the foster-home care of 
any child for the good of the child. 

We may conclude, then, that a general agency, similar to the 
many public and private child-placing agencies already established, 
will function satisfactorily in the placement of delinquent children. 
The prerequisites to such satisfactory functioning are: 

1. The utilization by the courts of all means possible to get a 
clear understanding of the individual delinquent and his delin- 
quency. These means include examination by a competent psychi- 
atrist which will include a psychometric examination to determine 
the mental caliber of the individual. It should be noted that “mental 
testing” has progressed considerably since the days when the de- 
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termination of an I.Q. was the sole end of the examination. The 
1.Q. is of value, as are other psychometric measurements, but the 
generalized type of examination given by a competent psychiatrist 
today will have much broader results, contributing to an under- 
standing of the personality, attitudes, and general characteristics of 
the individual delinquent. In addition to the psychiatric examina- 
tion, there should, of course, be a complete physical examination 
and a “social study” of the individual in his family background, 
neighborhood environment, associates, institutional connections, 
and school progress. Naturally any other type of study which 
might lead to a fuller knowledge of the case at hand should be uti- 
lized. 

2. The second prerequisite for the successful functioning of a 
placement agency is the establishment of a satisfactory relationship 
between the courts and the agency. This has been discussed earlier. 

3. The third prerequisite is a trained and experienced staff in the 
placement agency itself. 


II 


But the purpose of all the study and consideration advocated 
above is to select the proper type of delinquent for foster-home care. 
This statement implies that not all delinquents are of the proper 
type, and we are thus led to the discussion of what kind of delin- 
quent should be selected for the placement agency and what kind re- 
jected. 

While we are discussing the “type” of delinquent suitable for 
foster-home care, it is necessary to recall that the “type’’ is a con- 
venient abstraction for purposes of discussion and hardly a reality. 
In other words, we cannot set up a “typical scale” to measure off 
fitness or unfitness for foster-home care and apply it to the individual 
cases under consideration. It is as necessary to treat each delinquent 
as an individual in this connection as in any other connection. The 
criteria set up here as distinguishing between those delinquents who 
are suitable for foster-home care and those who are not are starting- 
points only. They form convenient approaches to the study of the 
individual. Any attempt to use them as the final and absolute bases 
of decision in an individual case would be most unfortunate. 
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The difficulty facing the placement agency today is that many of 
the boys it is urged to take have been the victims of the routinization 
of treatment mentioned earlier. First appearance in court very sel- 
dom leads to removal of the delinquent from his own family. Nor 
in many cases does a second or third or fourth appearance. The whole 
gamut of varieties of probation and suspended sentences is run 
through, and then the question of separating the delinquent from his 
environment is considered. The result is that the habit of delin- 
quency (so-called for want of a better term) is established; the indi- 
vidual has reached the age of fifteen or sixteen years and is not 
amenable to guidance and persuasion on the part of the foster par- 
ents; and foster-home care fails. It is interesting to note that pre- 
cisely this complaint is made by officials in charge of correctional 
schools—the delinquents are not sent there early enough in their de- 
linquencies for satisfactory results. Evidently the matter of routiniza- 
tion and delay in separating the delinquent from the environment in 
which he has become delinquent is one of the chief causes of failure 
both in the correctional schools and in the foster-home care of de- 
linquents. This is not to say that environment causes delinquency. 
We are saying only that one method of caring for the individual de- 
linquent is to remove him from his environment. If such removal is 
to take place, it is better done early than late. 

Objection to the above statement has been made on the grounds 
that “you can’t send every kid off somewhere.” That is precisely 
the point. Not every child would be benefited by foster-home care; 
not every child needs to be removed from his environment. The de- 
cision must be made in each individual case. But if it is true that 
‘you can’t send every kid off somewhere,” it is equally true that not 
every one who is to be sent off somewhere should be sent to a foster 
home. Correctional schools are necessary in some cases. We are here 
concerned with the problem of distinguishing between those who 
should go to a foster home and those who should go to a correctional 
school. 

First and foremost, no delinquent is suitable for foster-home care 
unless he has had the benefit of all the types of study and analysis 
which are available. These have been outlined earlier in the paper. 
It cannot be too much emphasized that this study and analysis must 
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take place before commitment. Some “advanced” juvenile court 
workers advocate commitment for purposes of study. This is a mis- 
take. Life in the foster home should be as normal as possible, with- 
out interruptions for examinations, tests, or lengthy conferences. 
The only argument for delaying the study until after commitment 
is that it relieves the juvenile court of the trouble of making it. On 
the basis of such study and analysis, the decision to remove the de- 
linquent from his environment is made. That decision may be made 
the first time the child appears in court. If it appears the wisest 
thing, it should be made regardless of any established routine of pro- 
bation or suspended sentences. It should be made in spite of the 
pleas of parents or the arguments of lawyers who may be engaged. 
The writer has frequently heard it argued that commitment of a boy 
to the placement agency on first court appearance is not “fair” to 
him because other first offenders have been given the “benefits” of 
probation or suspended sentence. It cannot be too much emphasized 
that in many cases those benefits are of questionable value and that 
the fairest thing to the boy concerned is commitment. After all, the 
best of probation officers cannot offset, in the limited contact he has 
with his charge, the constantly wearing effects of poor family back- 
ground, bad neighborhood environment, and criminally inclined 
companions older or younger than the individual in question. The 
case of the young delinquent, easily influenced and open to the worst 
of influences, is simply a case where the usual processes of justice do 
not apply. The older criminal doubtless deserves every safeguard of 
counsel and practice, and commitment to a penal institution may 
well be put off as long as possible. But commitment of a delinquent 
to a placement agency is not penal in nature. The decision to effect 
such commitment cannot rest on legal knowledge only. It must rest 
on a composite of knowledge derived from specialists in the analysis 
of personality, the study of family life, of neighborhood, and of en- 
vironment in general. 

At the risk of very tiresome repetition, the writer wishes to state 
again that he is not advocating the commitment of every child who 
appears in court. He is merely suggesting the benefits of considering 
each case as an individual case, and of committing such children as 
need commitment even on first appearance in court. 
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Aside from this primary necessity of thorough study, the delin- 
quents suitable for foster-home care will be: (1) those who are not 
too low grade mentally, that is, not too feeble-minded to respond to 
efforts at direction; (2) those who are not over fifteen years of age at 
the most, although here special circumstances must be taken into 
account, such as the type of delinquency, contributory causes in the 
family, etc.; (3) those who are followers, rather than leaders in the 
delinquency; (4) those whose delinquencies have not been of the 
really serious variety such as aggravated assault, arson, serious 
breaks and entries, armed robberies, or any other which might make 
them a real menace to foster parents and the community; (5) those 
who have not misused too many previous “chances” given them by 
a lenient court; and (6) those who are not psychotic. 

We must bear in mind that the delinquents committed are to be 
cared for in foster homes where the use of force must be severely lim- 
ited in all cases; and where the foster parents are not physically able 
to force compliance with their suggestions in many cases. The de- 
linquent in care of the placement agency will go to an ordinary family 
home in an ordinary neighborhood. He cannot be the type that will 
disrupt the home, the neighborhood, and the local school by his con- 
duct. It is this thought—that the delinquent committed for foster- 
home care will have to live in an ordinary home in an ordinary com- 
munity—which underlies all of the restrictions noted above. The 
study of his individual personality will tend to show whether or not 
he will fit into such ordinary home; and the “social study” will tend 
to show wherein his own home and his own community may have 
contributed to his delinquency. These studies, plus consideration 
of the individual in relation to the six criteria outlined earlier, will 
give an accurate basis for the selection of delinquents suitable for 
foster-home placement. 

III 


After commitment, the placement agency must first of all make 
some provision for the carrying out of suggestions made as the re- 
sult of the psychiatric and physical examinations. In most cases, it 
will also give further examinations and continue the study of the in- 
dividual. For this purpose, a receiving institution for the temporary 
care of children committed is necessary. Attempts to provide ade- 
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quate interim care in anything other than a well-equipped institu- 
tion will be unsatisfactory, though care of a sort may be given. In 
some quarters the ideal of ‘‘no normal child in an institution” has 
been carried to such an extent that even such temporary institution- 
al care for the correction of physical defects has been frowned on. It 
seems to the writer that this is carrying the matter to the point of 
absurdity. The child is in the institution in this instance not for pur- 
poses of punishment nor for permanent care, but for efficient treat- 
ment along medical lines. 

It is obviously unfair to foster-mothers to attempt immediate 
placement of a boy received from court who may be suffering from 
impetigo, scabies, boils, and similar minor ailments which, while 
they may not be ultra-serious, do require a great deal of detailed at- 
tention. As for dental work, eye and ear examinations and treat- 
ment, the institution located near a large city would give the boys 
access to facilities which might not be available in the smaller com- 
munities in which they are placed. In addition to this, the time of a 
skilled social worker can much better be spent in actual supervision 
and guidance of the boy than in transporting him to physicians and 
similar specialists. In the case of a small receiving institution, such 
transportation would be done by the foster-father in charge. 

The institutional foster-parents could also start the training of the 
boys in politeness, cleanliness, and hygiene. While they are receiving 
preliminary treatment and care, the boys cannot attend school nor 
can they be placed at work, and they have, therefore, an unusual 
amount of leisure time. Such unsupervised leisure time in the ordi- 
nary foster home often leads to a behavior problem with which the 
foster-parents are unable to cope. In the receiving institution, the 
foster-parents can utilize this time for guiding the boys in reading, 
study, recreation, and handwork. The institution will thus make the 
transition from their own home to the foster home less abrupt and 
should give the foster-parents better material to work with. 

Such an ideal receiving institution should be so small that the 
boys would receive individual attention. If a large number of chil- 
dren are regularly received, more than one institution will be neces- 
sary. It should be definitely a one-way institution receiving the boys 
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from the court before they are placed in foster homes, but never re- 
ceiving them from foster homes. If it is necessary later to place a boy 
temporarily it should be in an ordinary foster home and not in an in- 
stitution. After placement in the foster home any medical attention 
required should be given from or at the foster home and the boy 
should not be relocated to the receiving institution. 

Once again, however, it should be noted that this suggestion for a 
receiving institution applies to all types of child-placing agencies, 
not only to those placing delinquents. 


IV 


There follow a few notes on individual cases to show the type of 
boy who has been accepted voluntarily by the agency for placement 
as a delinquent. They are not complete case studies, as they deal 
mainly with the delinquent as he appeared in court with the reasons 
for his acceptance, and only secondarily with the success of place- 
ment. It may, however, be said that all placements here noted were 
successful in that no further delinquencies developed. 


1. Arrested by the police for larceny of a bicycle in company with another 
boy. First appearance in court. I.Q. 0.91, normal school progress. One of thir- 
teen children, father on relief and ERA. Fourteen years old at time of commit- 
ment. Nervous and frightened. Police requested commitment to correctional 
school. Judge agreed to foster-home care at suggestion of placement agent. 
Reason for acceptance of this boy was his first appearance in court; his normal 
intelligence; not alone in delinquency; economic stress in family and size of 
family. 


2. In court for breaking and entering a grocery store with a gang. Second 
court appearance, the first due to selling flowers on the city streets without a 
license. Lived in a crowded city home, interested in flowers partly because he 
had little contact with them. Thirteen years old. Accepted for placement be- 
cause of his youth; not alone in the delinquency and not the leader; crowded 
home left little chance for individual development. I.Q. 0.70, retarded in 
school. Placed in a small city, given a plot of ground to lay out in a flower 
garden which he did successfully. No trouble of any kind in foster home. 


3. In court as a stubborn child, complaint brought by man with whom he 
was living. Illegitimate, mother dead, family with which he was living keeping 
him as a matter of duty. Fourteen years old, retarded in school. I.Q. 0.64. 
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Thoroughly discouraged, said he wanted to go to “reform school.’”’ Some sex 
aberration. Considerable discussion as to whether he should go to correctional 
school or to foster home. Decision in favor of foster-home placement made be- 
cause it was his first appearance in court; because the psychiatric recommenda- 
tion was commitment to a feeble-minded school but there was no vacancy in 
any such school; because the family situation was undesirable since neighbors 
and others had told the boy he was not with his parents and the people he was 
with had no right to make him do anything; because very probably he lacked 
any feeling of security under the circumstances; and because he was genuinely 
eager for a chance at foster-home placement when it was explained to him. 


4. In court as stubborn, fifteen years old, one of a family of five children, 
mother dead, much of the housework and care of the children rested on his 
shoulders. Had asked the school teacher if she knew of any place he could go 
for a rest. Retarded in school. I.Q. 0.80. Accepted for placement because the 
delinquency was not serious and the family situation was very poor. 


5. Brothers, thirteen and fourteen years old at time of commitment, in 
court as stubborn children on complaint brought by father that they would not 
do as he said. Mother dead, a stepmother in the home. Normal school progress. 
Father asked to have them committed to “reform school” as a lesson. Study 
indicated trouble was mainly disagreement with the stepmother. Accepted for 
commitment because delinquency not serious, boys young, family situation un- 
fortunate. Since placement there has been no trouble at all with the older boy, 
but some with the younger who has shown a rebellious attitude. He is now 
getting along well in a normal foster home, no trace of temper or stubbornness. 


6. In court as stubborn, would not stay home, wandered about. Sent to 
tuberculosis sanatorium. On discharge, could not be returned home because 
mother is feeble-minded, conditions in the home undesirable. Obviously a case 
for foster-home care. Thirteen years old, retarded in school, serious sinus 
trouble, poor eyesight. 


7. In court at the age of eleven, involved in minor delinquencies with a gang. 
Mother incompetent mentally. Accepted for foster-home care as an obvious 
solution because of his youth, character of delinquencies not serious, condition 
of mother such that he could not get proper care at home. Since placement 
(three years) no trouble of any kind. 


These few notes are sufficient to indicate the type of boy who is 
being accepted for placement. They show also that the matter of 
degree of delinquency, the matter of contribution to delinquency by 
undesirable home conditions, by bad companions, and by poor neigh- 
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borhood surroundings enter largely into the decision as to whether 
the individual under consideration shall or shall not be accepted for 
foster-home placement. Naturally, it is not possible to make a sharp 
and undeviating line between those who are and those who are not 
suitable. It is also not possible to distinguish sharply between true 
delinquency and neglect on the part of parents to provide adequate 
care and instruction for children. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
DIVISION OF CHILD GUARDIANSHIP 











ORGANIZING FOR CHILD WELFARE 
GRANTS-IN-AID 


MARY IRENE ATKINSON 


A one and evaluating are not component parts of 


pioneering in any field of human endeavor. For the most 

part, such processes begin in the period which follows the 
actual breaking of new ground. Thus, in discussing the development 
of the program of child welfare services for which the Social Security 
Act gave the United States Children’s Bureau administrative re- 
sponsibility, the only objective is to tell the story of what has hap- 
pened up to date. 

On October 1, 1935, the Children’s Bureau established the Child 
Welfare Division for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
Title V, Part 3, of the Social Security Act, which authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 annually for child welfare services. Funds 
were not available for distribution to the states until February 1, 
1936. In the period between October 1 and February 1, however, the 
Child Welfare Division attempted to lay the foundation for joint 
planning with the states. 

The administrative setup of the newly created Child Welfare Di- 
vision within the Children’s Bureau includes a director, who is di- 
rectly responsible to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, an assistant 
director, and a staff of field consultants. Up to June 1, 1936, there 
were three people giving full-time service in the field. The director 
of the Division and the assistant director have also carried responsi- 
bility for some field work. On June 1 another person was added to 
the staff, so that at present there are four field consultants. In addi- 
tion, there is an office staff consisting of four persons, one of whom 
assists in handling the details incident to the routine of getting 
the plans approved. Geographical assignments have been somewhat 
tentative but fall within the broad designations of southeastern, 
northwestern, rortheastern, middle western, and southern areas. 

Even before the administrative setup was completed, the Chief of 
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the Children’s Bureau had recommended to the Secretary of Labor 
the appointment of a General Advisory Committee to the Children’s 
Bureau which should concern itself with the three new services for 
which the Social Security Act placed administrative responsibility 
in the Bureau, namely, Maternal and Child Health Services, Crip- 
pled Children’s Services, and Child Welfare Services. Special sub- 
committees were later appointed for each of the new divisions. The 
advice and counsel of these committee members has been an invalu- 
able asset to the Children’s Bureau as it has undertaken its new re- 
sponsibilities. 

The subcommittee on Child Welfare Services has been a working 
committee. It has stood in the wings as the Child Welfare Division 
has attempted to play its part in the “Social Security Drama of 
1936,” to prompt the staff when it was in danger of forgetting its 
lines, and to encourage it in moments of acute stage fright induced by 
an audience made up of forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. 

Part of the task in organizing for the administration of new serv- 
ices is always that of interpretation. The query put to the director of 
the Child Welfare Division by a governor in a southern state is 
typical. “What do you mean—child welfare services?” asked the 
governor, when he was interviewed regarding the situation in his 
state. Perhaps the opportunity to tell a new group of people what 
we mean may bring constructive results all out of proportion to the 
small amount of money appropriated—provided we remember that 
telling involves not only knowledge but also skill and sensitivity. 

The provisions of the Social Security Act relating to child welfare 
services differ in several particulars from those relating to the ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled children’s services administered 
by the Children’s Bureau. Among other things, the law provides 
that the amount allotted by the Secretary of Labor shall be expended 
by the co-operating state public welfare agencies on the basis of plans 
developed jointly by the state agency and the Children’s Bureau. 
Ten thousand dollars is available for allotment to each state, plus 
an additional sum based on the proportion of the rural population 
of each state to the total rural population of the United States. The 
law further provides that this money shall be expended for payment 
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of part of the cost of district, county, or other local child welfare serv- 
ices in areas predominantly rural and for developing state services 
for the encouragement and assistance of adequate methods of com- 
munity child welfare organization in areas predominantly rural and 
other areas of special need, but it does not require dollar-for-dollar 
matching of funds. 

In working with the states in the development of plans, it has been 
necessary to find out what the resources of each state are; the extent 
to which present facilities meet the needs, particularly in rural com- 
munities; the quality of leadership which the state is providing; and 
the possibilities for extending and strengthening existing services 
and filling in the gaps. This has meant that the Children’s Bureau 
has had to inform itself regarding conditions in each state and then 
to assist the states in planning how they can best move forward 
from the point where they now are in their child welfare programs. 

The law provides that the Children’s Bureau must co-operate with 
a state public welfare agency. One of the first tasks, therefore, was to 
determine the agency with which it would be possible for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to co-operate. In some states the only organization 
which could be termed a state public welfare agency was the relief 
administration which, as direct federal relief was terminated, be- 
came the nucleus, at least, for the further development of a state 
public welfare unit. Some states called special sessions of their leg- 
islatures in order to pass the necessary laws which would permit them 
to co-operate with the federal government in the administration of 
the Social Security Program. In other states, the governor, by execu- 
tive order, pending legislative action, authorized co-operation be- 
tween the state relief authority and the federal government for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Social Security Act. 

On June 30, 1936, there were, broadly speaking, four types of state 
agencies with which the Children’s Bureau was co-operating in the 
administration of child welfare services. These were as follows: (1) 
state department or state board of public welfare, in which there had 
been no recent changes of function;' (2) state department of public 
welfare or a state welfare board reorganized to include relief func- 


1 California, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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tions;? (3) newly organized state welfare department having relief 
functions;3 and (4) existing relief administrations given social secur- 
ity functions either by executive order or special legislation.‘ 

Through the contacts of the field staff with the officials of the vari- 
ous states and through conferences in the Washington office between 
representatives of the states and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
the director and assistant director of the Child Welfare Division, and 
the knowledge of state conditions which the members of the staff of 
the Child Welfare Division had gained in previous state contacts, the 
Children’s Bureau has been able to appreciate the realities of condi- 
tions in the various states and to assist in developing plans related 
both to the needs and the practical possibilities of accomplishment 
at the moment. 

The ever recurring question in all the states has been the gover- 
nor’s question previously referred to, namely, “What do you mean— 
child welfare services?”’ Anticipating the importance of attempting 
to define child welfare services, an information bulletin was pre- 
pared by the Child Welfare Division shortly after it was organized. 
It seemed desirable to indicate the services needed in rura] commu- 
nities by listing the types of problems found in any locality requiring 
investigation and case work by properly equipped social workers. 
These are as follows: 

1. Arranging for foster-home or institutional care for children who need care 
away from their own homes during a temporary emergency, those who must 
be removed from home permanently, and those who have no parents or 
other relatives able to provide for them. 

2. Protecting neglected children and those suffering from mistreatment or ex- 
ploitation, removing them, through procedures authorized by state law, 
from conditions that endanger health or morals, and when necessary taking 
legal action against responsible adults. 

3. Finding, and securing the necessary attention for, children handicapped by 
physical defects—crippled, blind, and deaf, and those afflicted by diseases 
that may result in physical handicaps—who are not receiving the care, 
treatment, or training that their condition requires. 


2 Alabama, Arizona, District of Columbia, Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, and West Virginia. 


3 Florida, Nebraska, Utah, and Washington. 
4 Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, and South Dakota. 
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4. Finding the mentally defective children who are in need of custodial care or 
training, safeguarding those in the community whose home or environ- 
mental conditions make such protection necessary, and supervising those on 
parole from schools for the mentally defective. 

. Safeguarding children of illegitimate birth. 

6. Investigation and case-work service to courts handling cases of neglect or 
exploitation, transfer of custody, and adoptions. 

7. In counties in which the number of delinquent children coming to the at- 
tention of courts is not large enough to require full-time probation service, 
assisting the court by investigating complaints, supervising children placed 
on probation, and providing necessary case-work service for them. 

8. Co-operating with state institutions caring for children through assistance 
with reference to admissions and after-care service. 

g. Psychiatric social work or other case-work services for children in connec- 
tion with mental-hygiene clinics available in the community or traveling 
state clinics. 

10. Assisting schools in handling attendance and conduct problems. 

11. Organizing community activities for the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
or co-operating with existing organizations in this field. 

12. Where almshouses or other institutions not equipped for child care have 
dependent or defective children in their population, arranging for caring for 
these children in appropriate institutions or foster-homes. 


uw 


The experience of recent years has revealed the importance of a 
working relationship between the state and the local government 
unit in the field of public welfare. The provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act for child welfare services took into account the desirability 
of state and local participation. Among the types of service which 
state welfare agencies may find it desirable to undertake in areas 
predominantly rural and other areas of special need are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Assistance in organizing child welfare activities in local communities (coun- 
ties, districts, or other areas). 


2. Consultant service to local units or areas on special problems of child care, 
prevention of delinquency, protection of neglected or ill-treated children, and 


so forth. 

3. Assistance in connection with itinerant clinics providing mental examina- 
tions, psychiatric service, and child guidance. 

4. Demonstrations of methods of child welfare services and development of 
sound relationships between such services and other social welfare activities. 

5. Conferences and institutes, local or regional. 

6. Assistance in developing and promoting professional training for child wel- 
fare work. 
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The plans approved have included provisions for some of the serv- 
ices listed above, plus others designed to meet unusual situations 


DATE OF APPROVAL OF PLAN AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 
FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICES UNDER THE SO- 
CIAL SECURITY ACT, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 


TABLE I 














30, 1936 
Date Plan Total 
Approved Payments 

ANADAMA), 2.060656. ces es 2/21 $ 18,684.34 
yO): 5/8 6,300.00 
Califomia......... 0.55.00 6/10 1,883.00 
Delaware.............. 5/8 1,790.00 
District of Columbia... . 5/8 1,666.30 
IQUE, oleae ee rons 3% 3/25 6,255.07 
OE ice rs ke nwees 3/16 4,348.61 
BAG 5.5 ooo oat ve 3/24 12,953.40 
Louisiana... .....2-4.. 6/13 4,153.71 
“77 ghee gra ae 3/20 1, 881.63 
Maryland.............. 3/24 7,336.00 
Massachusetts.......... 6/26 3,250.00 
Michigan.............. 4/7 10,102.50 
Minnesota............. 3/16 II, 300.00 
Missourt. .............. 3/20 9,225.00 
Montana. ......5...... 4/28 2,062.50 
Nebraska.............. 4/7 8,572.84 
INevadme >. oo et ss 5/18 842.57 
New Hampshire........ 3/6 4,971.68 
New Jersey............ 5/18 1,896.67 
New Mexico........... 3/18 6,582.00 
North Carolina......... 4/7 12,126.89 
CPs ee Sis ain ae eo 6/18 6,983.00 
Oklahoma............. 5/18 2,260.20 
CROWN 0 35s: cine 2 one os 6/11 964.44 
Pennsylvania........... 4/7 5,440.00 
South Dakota.......... 3/21 5,040.00 
ONEEBE hoe ee cee aceks 4/7 27,349.74 
RRR ea ey «bit Sigs 3/13 3,450.00 
Vermont............... 3/9 3,372.46 
WISER. Oe. ie tees 3/24 8,930.00 
Washington............ 3/21 9,300.00 
West Virginia.......... 4/7 II,079.00 
Wisconsin.............. 4/7 5,000.57 
LOL) guatapreentaparanearet eae susan esas rl $227,954.12 











in a particular state. During the year ending June 30, 1936, plans 
presented by thirty-three states and the District of Columbia were 
approved, and money payments made to these states and the District 
of Columbia. (See Table I.) The states which did not present plans 
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or whose plans could not be approved, fell into the following cate- 
gories: (1) those in which new legislation had been enacted but the 
administrative reorganization had not been completed and, there- 
fore, plans could not be drafted; (2) states in which there were legal 
limitations which made it impossible to participate in the Social 
Security Program without additional legislation; (3) states in which 
there was sufficient legal authority, but internal difficulties made it 
impossible to present plans prior to June 30; (4) those (limited to 
one or two) in which state officials had not yet decided whether they 
wished to participate in the federal program; and (5) states in which 
no agency exists which can participate in the program. There were 
personal conferences, however, between officials of all the states and 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau, which indicate the extent 
of interest shown in further development of public service to chil- 
dren. 

Everyone knows that federal and state laws are only as good as the 
administration provided for putting them into effect. It is true, also, 
that even poor laws may be made a positive social force if proper ad- 
ministration can be provided. One of the heartening experiences in 
initiating the program for child welfare services has been the expres- 
sion of interest on the part of the states in securing properly quali- 
fied staff. The Social Security Act, as finally passed, gave the federal 
government no authority to set standards of personnel, although it 
does place upon the federal administrative units the responsibility 
for seeing that the states provide such methods of administration 
as may be found to be necessary for the efficient operation of the 
plans presented. Most of the plans for child welfare services have in- 
cluded reference to standards of personnel, where such exist, or to 
methods of personnel selection anticipated in the development of 
the program for child welfare services. I realize that social workers 
are discouraged because of what has happened in many states in the 
selection of workers in public social welfare units. It is true that in 
many sections of the country professional social workers are in great 
disrepute with the politicians. It would clearly have been impossible 
for the Children’s Bureau to have insisted upon uniform personnel 
standards in the forty-eight states. The fact remains, however, that 
there had been general acceptance of the necessity for qualified 
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workers on the part of the persons directly responsible for the ad- 
ministration of child welfare services. The provision as to personnel 
in the plans submitted for the year ending June 30, 1936, can be 
summarized as follows: 

Nine states and the District of Columbia have civil service laws. 
These states are: California, Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Of these, 
Colorado and Maryland have new state departments of welfare and, 
in accordance with authority granted them under the law, have set 
up qualifications for state and for county personnel. Qualifications 
for a social investigator in New Jersey and for several social work 
positions in New York have also been fixed. The Civil Service Com- 
mission in Wisconsin gave an examination in April to establish a 
list of people eligible for employment under the state plan for child 
welfare services. 

Under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration a number of 
states set up qualifications for personnel to be employed on state and 
local staffs, and in some states that policy is being carried over. 

In Alabama and North Carolina the State Boards of Public Wel- 
fare have established qualifications for county personnel, and in 
Washington for district and county personne]. Also of interest in 
this connection are the qualifications set up for application for regis- 
tration in California and for the New Orleans Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Florida and Texas in the plans submitted for child welfare services 
have undertaken to establish a merit system for appointment of per- 
sonnel. The Texas Division of Child Welfare gave an examination 
in March to establish an eligible list, and the State Board in Florida 
will give an unassembled examination. The Florida plan includes a 
statement of the requirement as to training and experience for the 
director of the Department of Personnel and Training and for the 
director of the Department of Public Assistance. Pennsylvania set 
up qualifications and, by means of a detailed application procedure, 
sought to eliminate poorly equipped personnel. 

Certain of the states in developing their plans have given in con- 
siderable detail the qualifications of personnel to be employed. Such 
are Arkansas, Montana, Nebraska, and Utah. Others have not been 
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quite so specific, but have indicated that qualified personnel is es- 
sential. Quotations regarding personnel taken from the plans sub- 
mitted, illustrate, in further detail, the statements made. 

Minnesota.—The district representatives of the Children’s Bureau under the 
direction of the supervisors of the office, in the frequent conferences with county 
child welfare boards, will endeavor to secure properly qualified workers as 
executive secretaries of county child welfare boards and to maintain standards 
and improve administrative procedures. It is the policy of the State Board of 
Control that all workers employed in rural fields should receive professional 
training at the University of Minnesota, or in some school of recognized stand- 
ing, and in a definite program of instruction and training given by the Minne- 
sota Children’s Bureau. ; 

Missouri.—State supervisor and six district supervisors are to be appointed 
by the State Child Welfare Bureau on basis of training and successful experience 
in social work—children’s field. 

New Mexico.—Selection of workers will be on a basis of professional training 
and successful experience plus personal adaptability to the work. 

South Dakota.—All workers, both state and local, are employed by the State 
Department of Public Welfare. The workers employed must have minimum 
qualifications of six months’ graduate work in a school of social work, or its 
equivalent, and some experience in general family service. Wherever possible, 
workers with special child welfare training and experience will be secured. 

West Virginia.—Personality, experience, and training will be taken into ac- 
count in the selection of personnel. 


In the New England states where child welfare services in local 
areas are being developed on a demonstration basis, the state depart- 
ments of welfare are adding to their staffs supervisors of training and 
experience in the child welfare field and local-area people with col- 
lege degrees, some school of social work training, and experience at 
least in family relief if not in child welfare. 

In most of the plans submitted, there was included some provision 
for training. This, too, is significant because it implies a long-range 
view of the problem and recognition of the necessity for providing 
for some form of training on the job. A summary of proposals for 
training, as included in the plans for child welfare services, is an im- 
portant part of this story. 

A number of the states are finding it difficult to secure personnel, 
particularly for local areas, who have had training and experience 
in child welfare services. For that reason, several, in presenting plans 
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for this first period, have included provision for training workers on 
the job. Alabama and North Carolina, as part of their regular public 
welfare setup, have had training programs. Florida is continuing the 
training program started under the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, with more emphasis on child welfare. Wisconsin has already 
had a two weeks’ institute for the people appointed as county work- 
ers. Kansas, Texas, and Utah have developed plans for longer-time 
training by means of training centers with specialized personnel; 
while Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Nebraska have indicated their need for some method of training. 
Several other states are planning for institutes but do not specify the 
type. In some instances it would seem that they plan to bring in 
specialists in different phases of child welfare services to conduct 
courses for varying periods of time. 

Sometimes the fact that one does not have a great deal of money 
to spend is, in itself, a protection. As money goes, a million and a 
half apportioned to the states for child welfare services is not a large 
sum. For this reason it probably will be less difficult for state officials 
to protect the personnel employed in the children’s program than to 
stand out against pressure that may be brought in other divisions 
of public welfare administration. Whatever the reasons may be, 
the fact remains that the end of the first five months of actual 
operation of the Social Security Program finds the Children’s Bu- 
reau decidedly encouraged about (1) the wide recognition of the im- 
portance of qualified personnel; (2) appreciation of the need for pro- 
viding training facilities; (3) the imagination and flexibility shown in 
the preparation of plans; and (4) the beginnings made thus far in 
putting the plans into effect. 

The purpose of the Social Security Act is to give better service 
to people in need. Structure is important only as it serves this pur- 
pose. In order to get the child welfare services into rural areas where 
the children are, a variety of methods is being used. Plans have been 
developed which provide for the addition of a children’s worker to a 
local administrative unit, or the addition of workers to the state 
staff who will then be assigned to local counties or districts for the 
purpose of giving case-work service within a restricted area. In 
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most states the county is the unit of local administration.’ In some 
states workers have been added to the state staff and assigned to 
local communities for the purpose of working toward a county or- 
ganization which wouid later become the administrative unit.° In 
New England the local services are set up through bringing together 
a group of towns.’ In two states the child welfare services are 
planned on a district basis.* 

Emphasis has been placed upon the importance of adding the 
child welfare services to the local administrative unit, where such 
exists, in order to co-ordinate all the public welfare services of the 
locality in one unit. This means that for the first time, in many parts 
of the country, there will be administrative unification of public as- 
sistance to families and public child welfare services, as in a small 
rural] county it would be impractical and expensive to set up a child 
welfare service entirely separated from family assistance and other 
forms of general public welfare services. 

Two administrative patterns are being followed in the develop- 
ment of state services for children provided for under the Social Se- 
curity Act. In some states, Aid to Dependent Children is regarded 
as one of the functions of the Bureau of Public Assistance, and such 
bureaus are given administrative responsibility. In other states the 
Aid to Dependent Children Program is placed within the Children’s 
Division of the state department along with the other services for 
children, including the child welfare services financed jointly by 
federal, state, and local units. The experience of the next two years 
will give us a better basis for determining which administrative 
method is per se preferable. My guess is that the administrative pro- 
cedure followed will prove to be of much less importance than the 
selection of personnel responsible for carrying out the procedure. 
Furthermore, there are usually modifying factors in every state situ- 
ation which make it desirable to avoid adopting a principle which 
would require every state to follow the same pattern. 


s Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

6 Montana, Nevada, and Utah. 

7 Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 8 Florida and Idaho. 
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There is also a definite trend in the direction of unification of field 
service from the state administrative unit, as well as toward unifica- 
tion of services within the local units. Public officials and citizens in 
rural communities find it hard to understand why five or six persons 
from a state welfare department find it necessary to visit their coun- 
ty on the same day—which is not an exaggeration of what has actual- 
ly happened during this confused period. Here again the success or 
failure of a unified plan of administration will depend to a much 
greater degree upon the competency of personnel than upon the plan 
followed. It means, also, that professional schools of social work 
will have to adapt training processes and content to the new demands 
which will be made upon students when they are ready to work. 

The lessons which we will be learning in the public welfare field 
during the next two years will undoubtedly affect the future develop- 
ment of private social work in this country. If, for example, it can be 
shown that in a rural community a generalized public welfare depart- 
ment can provide high-class service to children in the same adminis- 
trative unit responsible for general public assistance, it will un- 
doubtedly help in clarifying our thinking as to the relation between 
private family and children’s agencies. In metropolitan areas there 
is, of course, always the question of volume. We know that there is 
a point beyond which combinations of services and administration 
on a mass basis result in diminishing returns. We do not know, with 
any degree of scientific accuracy, the exact point at which we will 
begin to lose in our treatment of individuals because our administra- 
tive structure follows a mass production pattern. If we can keep our 
minds an open channel for the practical lessons which the next two 
years will teach us, we may see both evolution and revolution in so- 
cial practice in this country. 

Reference has previously been made to the recognition of the need 
for providing in-service training for persons already employed and 
for stimulating workers with the necessary educational background 
to secure further professional training. The Children’s Bureau felt 
that the responsibility for directing the widespread interest in train- 
jng on the part of the states required the technical advice of the pro- 
fessional schools of social work. Therefore, a committee represent- 
ing the American Association of Schools of Social Work, on which 
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there is also represented the American Association of Social Workers 
and the American Association of Medical Social Workers, has been 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor as an advisory committee on 
training. This committee is also serving as an advisory committee 
to the Social Security Board on the same subject. A meeting will 
be held early in the Fall for the purpose of developing some basic 
principles which can be followed both by the Children’s Bureau and 
the Social Security Board in their efforts to assist the states in plans 
for further training of personnel. 

In addition to questions of personnel and training which have been 
common factors in the planning which has gone on between the states 
and the Children’s Bureau, the following points are also involved in 
initiating the child welfare provisions of the Social Security Act: 
(1) the emphasis—and in some cases, insistence—upon employing 
only legal residents of the state; (2) the difficulties involved in set- 
ting salary schedules which will make it possible to secure competent 
persons and, at the same time, not be too out of line with existing 
state salary schedules; (3) some problems presented by the state 
civil service laws (For example, if salaries are to be paid from federal 
funds, is it still necessary for the state to conform to the civil service 
regulations including salary schedules, which may be very low? The 
answer to this, of course, is that a federal agency must respect the 
state civil service requirements where such exist.); (4) the use of the 
federal funds for maintenance of children. This question has been 
raised repeatedly. Since the amount of money for child welfare serv- 
ices is small and is primarily for service, the Children’s Bureau has 
not encouraged the drafting of plans which call for expenditure of 
child welfare funds for maintenance of children. 

As of June 30, there was administrative machinery within the 
Children’s Bureau and in thirty-three states and the District of 
Columbia designed to give greater opportunity for more adequate 
protection to at least some of our forgotten children. The wheels of 
this machinery were not all turning at the same rate of speed, but at 
least they were in motion. In order to get some picture of what had 
happened in the states in the period from February 1 to June 30, the 
Children’s Bureau asked the co-operating states for a brief summary 
of progress without indicating the specific points to be covered in the 
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report. It seemed desirable to ask for a more or less spontaneous ex- 
pression from the states regarding their own activities rather than 
to request that they follow a common outline. The most important 
part of this article is found in the quotations from the material sub- 
mitted by the states. The comments made by the persons actually 
doing the job lend color and point to the foregoing material regard- 
ing organization and objectives. For obvious reasons the states have 
not been identified in these excerpts from their reports, but the 
material is quoted in the exact form in which it has been filed by the 
states with the Children’s Bureau. 


In the Northern District steps leading toward organization have been taken 
in seven communities and five groups have actually been organized. One of the 
most encouraging group meetings was held in a mill town with nineteen women 
present, representing all faiths and varying degrees of prosperity but united in 
their interest in unfortunate children. This was the first meeting, but during the 
discussion period which followed the talks given by representatives of the state 
department, one of the women said, “‘Why can’t we have our own worker right 
here in this town?” This meeting gave a fine opportunity to speak of the sharing 
of responsibility by the federal, state, and town governments. 

A demonstration of the need of general child welfare services was started 
March 15 under the direction of a trained social service worker. If there were 
any doubt of the need of child welfare services in her vicinity, it has already 
vanished. The worker has been successful in fostering the interest of local groups, 
including officials and lay persons, who can be depended upon to create an in- 
telligent public opinion leading to co-ordination of local effort. She has been 
given office space in the County Court House and is being called for conferences 
with the judge and the State’s Attorney on juvenile cases. She finds the W.P.A. 
nursing service invaluable, and one community has a fund for the medical care 
of its children. She has had contact with 46 different families, two of which live 
where they cannot be reached by car, even in good weather, while ten live back 
in the hills on roads which are extremely rough but still passable during the 
summer months. 


Intentionally there has been hesitancy in the selection of personnel until we 
could definitely satisfy the desired requirements for each position. There is no 
pretense to minimize the need for persons with proper professional training and 
experience to direct and control the development of child welfare services. 
However, an important factor at this time is the necessity for personnel with 
personality and ability to adjust and properly direct the opposition and lack of 
appreciation of qualified social workers which exists in this state. The almost 
alarming interest in child welfare services of the same citizens who are either 
openly opposing or disbelieving the value of qualified social workers means that 
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the workers are faced, on the one hand, with the vital need for case work with 
the individual client, and on the other hand, with the need for case work with 
the community. 

The Child Welfare Consultant, under the direction of the State Welfare So- 
cial Service Director, is attempting to select those individuals with substantial 
professional qualifications whose personalities and training equip them for the 
group of counties they are to serve. For example, one county which has been 
accepted for a child welfare demonstration has located in it, although it is a 
rural county, the State University, a state hospital for mentally diseased, a 
health unit, and many other helpful community and county resources, many of 
which are paralyzed and unused because of petty opposition on the part of in- 
fluential persons, the city and county governments, and the college and the town 
groups. Because of the many possibilities in this county it is necessary to have 
a person who can serve not only as the director of our child welfare program but 
who can also bring about a correlation of existing resources. 

In one county the county judge considered the children’s case worker chiefly 
as a probation officer and tended to “swamp” her with problem cases. As she 
considered the cases he had referred to her and discussed with him the procedure 
to be followed, he volunteered the fact that such cases as he had been sending 
would take time, and progress would be gradual. He also pointed out that under 
some circumstances the case would probably show little response to treatment 
and that the community should be made to realize this. Increasingly he has 
been able to visualize the possibilities of a broad, county-wide children’s pro- 
gram. He has assisted the worker in securing access to local funds and is plan- 
ning with her as to how the county may give adequate and continued financial 
assistance in the child welfare program. 


The state staff has been stimulating and aiding the development of county- 
unit demonstration programs. The work is already under way in one of our 
strictly rural counties. The selection of counties in this state is not easy. Many 
have applied and urged upon us their needs, as they are interested in supple- 
menting existing services. 

A group of representative citizens was invited to participate in an advisory 
capacity in the meeting at which the plan for the demonstration unit was pre- 
sented. There were eight organizations represented, and a total of fifteen indi- 
viduals in attendance. The counties, in general, are eagerly taking advantage 
of the state-wide program. The larger counties are starting special training pro- 
grams for their staffs in child welfare, conducted by either the county case super- 
visor or a specially designated member of the social service staff. One of the ob- 
jectives of the state welfare program is the setting-up of a permanent integrated 
service of public welfare and child welfare services. The state and district staff 
workers, the executive director, the State Superintendent of Relief, the State 
Supervisor of Child Welfare Services, the Supervisor of Public Assistance, the 
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teacher-consultants, and the special consultant on problems of Negroes, have 
all been working to this end. The response from the counties, in general, is good. 
The county staffs are interested in endeavoring to develop public welfare activ- 
ities on a modern basis, including special stress on child welfare services. The 
state welfare agency is giving financial aid to the counties to enable them to keep 
social work staffs qualified to carry on not only relief activities but child welfare 
services also. It is requiring the counties to have staffs which meet the person- 
nel standards outlined by the state, to conduct their case work on an acceptable 
level, and to give full consideration to child welfare problems and needs. 


The plan for child welfare services as submitted on March 7, 1936, provided 
for the part-time services of the assistant director of the children’s bureau. 
Since April 1 she has had under instruction and guidance in the children’s bu- 
reau four new employees who are to serve as field consultants. On May 1 an- 
other worker was employed, who was to give a considerable portion of her time 
to the planning of community conferences in the various counties. The plan, as 
outlined, had as its objective the acquainting of public officials and leading citi- 
zens in the county with the objectives of the State Board and the duties of the 
county child welfare boards. The individual members of the child welfare boards 
personally invited the leading public officials and representatives of churches, 
schools, and clubs and other interested citizens, to a conference which was held 
usually at the Court House. These conferences have now been held in five differ- 
ent counties. Plans are under way to hold similar conferences in the other coun- 
ties. 


The plan of this state for carrying out the provisions of the Social Security 
Act concerning child welfare services is a training program, the objective of 
which is to provide workers in rural areas with an opportunity for training and 
supervision while handling actual child welfare cases. As the project was set up, 
workers were to be released from their local counties for a short period of inten- 
sive training after which they were to return to their counties. During their 
absence they were to be replaced by experienced case workers loaned from other 
communities. The present training program began April 1 of this year. Eight 
workers were released from eight different counties and brought to the state 
capital for training. In addition, one field supervisor joined the group. The 
counties which these workers represented were all predominantly rural. None 
of the students who were accepted for training had had any technical education 
in social work. Their academic backgrounds varied in length from two years of 
college to four. Three of them had Bachelors degrees—one a major in education, 
one in economics, and one in sociology. All of them had had from one and a half 
to two years’ experience in a county emergency relief organization. The original 
program of training was set up to include a discussion of general principles of 
child welfare work and the use and development of community resources plus 
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actual experience in children’s case work. However, since none of the students 
had had any professional training, the plan was altered to include a short period 
of intensive discussion covering the nature and scope of the whole field of social 
work and the principles of social case work. Each student carried from five to 
seven cases. The cases were selected because of the particular children’s prob- 
lems involved. Three agencies were used as a source for case material, namely, 
the County Department of Public Welfare, the Juvenile Court, and the Depart- 
ment of School Co-ordinator. Four of the students did field work in their own 
counties, as these were near enough to the capital to permit of such an arrange- 
ment. Four worked in the county in which the capital is located, and one in an 
adjacent county which is strictly rural. All of the cases which were carried, with 
the exception of two from the Juvenile Court in the capital, were from rural 
areas, semirural areas, and mining centers comparable to the area to which the 
workers would return. 

The training unit was housed in a room in the state capitol building. Books 
for the student’s use were collected from every conceivable source, and the local 
public library was freely used. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday mornings 
were spent in group discussions and study. In addition to discussion of princi- 
ples, problems, processes, and techniques, as well as of community planning, 
cases were presented by the worker for analysis, constructive criticism, and sug- 
gestions concerning procedure. Opportunity was given for the students to pre- 
sent cases, the class serving as a case committee. The remainder of the week was 
spent in the field. Each student had one period per week scheduled for consulta- 
tion with the instructor and one for dictation. The students undoubtedly re- 
ceived valuable training and experience in children’s work. All of them showed 
marked improvement in their ability to handle a case situation during the short 
time they were in training. 


In order to intensify the field service for children’s work, three children’s case 
consultants have been attached to the field staff. One of these consultants ac- 
companies the field representative who is responsible for advising the county 
public welfare units on all phases of their program, on the regular routine visit to 
the county. The consultant remains in the county for a week or ten days follow- 
ing the visit of the field representative. In this way routine supervision of chil- 
dren’s work is facilitated because basic and fundamental policies are being inter- 
preted more carefully than the field representative has had the time to do. The 
needs of the county staffs have been illuminated for the state staff by this con- 
sultation service. This service apparently offers potential possibilities for in- 
service training, and it may become a method through which our state can go 
forward with a practical training on the job process. 

The work of the case consultant consists largely of discussion of general or- 
ganization of children’s work with the county staff; supervision of record writ- 
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ing; examination of the program of aid to dependent children in order to discover 
the individual needs of children involved; and case conferences with the individ- 
ual workers which have been carefully thought out and prepared for in advance. 

It is interesting, as a matter of record, that after the inauguration of the con- 
sultation service for the county units, a private child-caring agency in the state 
presented a request for this service and the request was granted. 

In this state no funds have been made available for a bureau of mental hy- 
giene. Because there is real need of interpretation in this field, both to lay and 
professional groups, it has been deemed advisable to include in our plan the 
services of a psychiatric social worker who is to be on the staff of the Bureau of 
Child Welfare. She has been employed as of July 1, 1936. For the first six 
months she will go to selected counties for case conferences on children’s cases. 
She will appear before teacher-training classes where it is believed there is a be- 
ginning point for a state-wide appreciation of the value of the mental-hygiene 
approach. She will hold conferences with lay and professional groups and offer 
much of general interpretation as to how the field of mental hygiene pertains to 
the general child welfare field. 

For demonstration purposes our plan includes four special areas, each area 
consisting of four counties. In each area there has been placed a community 
worker whose responsibility lies in the field of further development of commu- 
nity resources for child welfare. There was no pattern for the development of a 
plan of community organization, since this state has done very little in this 
specific field. The workers have had a major interest in the development of recre- 
ational facilities and in encouraging volunteer leadership. They have made li- 
brary facilities available to children in remote hamlets. They have worked out 
co-operative arrangements with other agencies and have established wholesome 
community relationships. They have been received enthusiastically in the rural 
areas, and there is evidently a field of service here. The time has come, after 
the several months that the plan has been in progress, when we realize that we 
must define relationships with other agencies more clearly and stake out in 
greater detail the next steps in the development of this service. In each demon- 
stration area a special children’s worker has been added to the county staff in a 
selected county of the area. Workers are giving intensive case work service to 
children in special need. The case loads are small, and the workers are following 
through a few cases carefully rather than attempting to spread themselves over 
the entire case load of the county. In order to implement the services of these 
workers, a substantial sum has been allotted from the state appropriation to the 
county for the maintenance of children in special need. A continuation of prac- 
tically the same plan that was adopted for the year ending June 30, 1936, will be 
the basis for the plan presented for 1936-37. It is expected, however, that the 
plan for next year will include a definite program of in-service training and per- 
haps actual case-work service for one or two county staffs. 
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So ends this narrative. Political and economic developments, the 
reactions of the people, the competency and integrity with which gov- 
ernment meets its enlarged responsibilities in the field of human wel- 
fare, and the element of time will all play a part in determining 
whether the story will continue as an ever unfolding record of oppor- 
tunity for children or whether Finis will be written before we have 
made sure that every child will have his chance. Until this task 
which the Children’s Bureau has undertaken in co-operation with the 
states has been accomplished, there can be no social security, because 
in the words of the report of the Senate Finance Committee, “the 
heart of any program for social security must be the child.” 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

















NEW CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
COURTS AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


GRACE ABBOTT anp S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


STATE REGULATION OF THE WAGES OF WOMEN 
VIOLATES THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 


\ , y HEN the United States Supreme Court declared the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the N.R.A., the A.A.A., and the 
Guffey Coal Act unconstitutional, there was great ap- 
plause by the opponents of the New Deal. The Supreme Court was, 
they declared, our last line of defense against the encroachments of 
the central government on the rights of the states. The Court, they 
were rejoiced to find, could be counted on to preserve our American 
form of government. Any criticism of the Constitution or the rea- 
soning by which its conclusions were reached they branded as un- 
patriotic. But this group has been thrown into confusion by the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court on June 1, 1936, in 
Morehead v. Tipaldo,’ that New York State’s minimum-wage law, 
in so far as it regulated the wages of women, is in violation of the 
“‘due-process-of-law”’ clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution. This decision made clear that the states 
and the federal government lack authority to enact much-needed 
industrial legislation. 

It will be recalled that, although state laws regulating the hours 
of work for women have been held constitutional,’ in the Adkins 
case’ the Court decided by a five to three majority (Mr. Justice 
Brandeis took no part in the decision, as he had been interested in 
the drafting and defense of a similar law before his appointment to 

t Morehead, Warden, v. People of State of New York ex rel. Tipaldo, 56 Supreme Court 
Reporter 918 (1936). 

2 Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412 (1908), sustained Oregon’s ten-hour law for women; 
Riley v. Massachusetts, 232 U.S. 671 (1914), sustained Massachusetts’ fifty-four-hour 


week for women; Miller v. Wilson, 236 U.S. 373 (1915), and Bosley v. McLaughlin, 
236 U.S. 385 (1915), sustained California’s forty-eight-hour-per-week law. 


3 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525 (1923). 
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the Court) that the District of Columbia minimum-wage law enacted 
by Congress in 1918 was unconstitutional because it interfered with 
the right of freedom of contract guaranteed in the ‘“‘due-process 
clause”’ of the Fifth Amendment. This amendment limits Congress 
in this field as the Fourteenth Amendment does the states. The Ad- 
kins case, which the majority of the Court regarded as a precedent 
which made the New York statute unconstitutional, says, in effect, 
that the Constitution protects the worker’s right to accept or to 
contract to accept any wage however low, and thus guarantees her 
the inalienable right to starve. 

The New York statute enacted in 1933 substituted a fair wage for 
the services performed for the cost of living as the only guide in the 
determination of minimum-wage rates by wage boards. This change 
was made because Justice Sutherland, who wrote the opinion in the 
Adkins case, had said that “a statute requiring an employer to pay 
in money, to pay at prescribed and regular intervals, to pay the 
value of the services rendered, even to pay with fair relation to the 
extent of the benefit obtained from the service, would be under- 
standable,” while the needs of the worker “‘to insure her subsistence, 
health and morals” he held to be an “extraneous circumstance”’ “a 
naked, arbitrary exercise of power’ not to be allowed under the 
Constitution. 

The “sovereign states” of Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Rhode Island joined in the defense 
of the New York statute as amici curiae. An excellent “factual brief” 
was filed by New York State along with the legal argument. It 
showed that ‘‘wage-earning women constitute a large and growing 
element in the working population of the state’; that ‘they occupy 
this position because of their need for supporting themselves and 
their dependents”; that ‘women’s labor has traditionally been re- 
garded as cheap labor.” The fact that “‘in many instances women are 
paid lower wages than men for the same work shows they do not re- 
ceive wages which are commensurate with the value of the services 
rendered,” New York argued, furnished a reason for this type of 
legislation. 

Because of the importance of this case of Morehead v. Tipaldo, 
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excerpts from the majority opinion of the Court and from the two 
dissenting opinions are given below: 


Mr. Justice BUTLER delivered the opinion of the Court. 

This is a habeas corpus case originating in the supreme court of New York. 
Relator was indicted in the county court of Kings county and sent to jail to wait 
trial upon the charge that as manager of a laundry he failed to obey the manda- 
tory order of the state industrial commissioner prescribing minimum wages for 
women employees. 

The relator’s petition for the writ avers that the statute, c. 584 of the Laws 
of 1933 adding article 19 to the Labor Law N.Y. (Cons. Law, c. 31), under which 
the commissioner made the order, in so far as it purports to authorize him to fix 
women’s wages, is repugnant to the due process clause, article I, § 6, of the 
constitution of the State and the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the constitution of the United States..... 

The Adkins case, unless distinguishable, requires affirmance of the judgment 
below. The petition for the writ sought review upon the ground that this case is 
distinguishable from that one. No application has been made for reconsideration 
of the constitutional question there decided. The validity of the principles upon 
which that decision rests are not challenged... .. 

The minimum wage provided for in the District act was one not less than 
adequate “‘to supply the necessary cost of living to any such women workers to 
maintain them in good health and to protect their morals.” Section 9. The 
New York act defines an oppressive and unreasonable wage as containing two 
elements. The one first mentioned is: “less than the fair and reasonable value 
of the services rendered.”’ The other is: “less than sufficient to meet the mini- 
mum cost of living necessary for health.” Section 551 (7). The basis last men- 
tioned is not to be distinguished from the living wage defined in the District 
ro are In the state court there was controversy between the parties as to 
whether the ‘“‘minimum fair wage rates” are required to be established solely 
upon value of service or upon that value and the living wage. Against the con- 
tention of the attorney general, the Court of Appeals held that the minimum 
wage must be based on both elements. 

Speaking through its chief judge, that court said: “We find no material 
difference between the act of Congress and this act of the New York State 
Legislature. ... ,” 

The state court rightly held that the Adkins case controls this one and re- 
quires that relator be discharged upon the ground that the legislation under 
which he was indicted and imprisoned is repugnant to the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The general statement in the New York Act of the fields of labor it includes, 
taken in connection with the work not covered, indicates legislative intention 
to reach nearly all private employers of women. ‘The Act does not extend to 
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men. It does extend to boys and girls under the age of 21 years but there is here 
involved no question as to its validity in respect of wages to be prescribed for 


This court’s opinion shows: The right to make contracts about one’s affairs 
is a part of the liberty protected by the due process clause. Within this liberty 
are provisions of contracts between employer and employee fixing the wages to 
be paid. In making contracts of employment, generally speaking, the parties 
have equal right to obtain from each other the best terms they can by private 
bargaining. Legislative abridgment of that freedom can only be justified by the 
existence of exceptional circumstances. Freedom of contract is the general rule 
and restraint the exception. This court has found not repugnant to the due 
process clause statutes fixing rates and charges to be exacted by businesses im- 
pressed with a public interest, relating to contracts for the performance of public 
work, prescribing the character, methods and time of payment of wages, fixing 
hours of labor. Physical differences between men and women must be recog- 
nized in proper cases and legislation fixing hours or conditions of work may 
properly take them into account, but “we cannot accept the doctrine that wom- 
en of mature age, sui juris, require or may be subjected to restrictions upon their 
liberty of contract which could not lawfully be imposed in the case of men under 
similar circumstances. To do so would be to ignore all the implications to be 
drawn from the present day trend of legislation, as well as that of common 
thought and usage, by which woman is accorded emancipation from the old 
doctrine that she must be given special protection or be subjected to special 
restraint in her contractual and civil relationships. .... r 

While men are left free to fix their wages by agreement with employers, it 
would be fanciful to suppose that the regulation of women’s wages would be 
useful to prevent or lessen the evils listed in the first section of the act. Men in 
need of work are as likely as women to accept the low wages offered by un- 
scrupulous employers. Men in greater number than women support themselves 
and dependents and because of need will work for whatever wages they can get 
and that without regard to the value of the service and even though the pay is 
less than minima prescribed in accordance with this act. It is plain that, under 
circumstances such as those portrayed in the “factual background,” prescribing 
of minimum wages for women alone would unreasonably restrain them in com- 
petition with men and tend arbitrarily to deprive them of employment and a 
fair chance to find work..... 


Mr. Chief Justice HuGHEs, dissenting. 

I am unable to concur in the opinion in this case. In view of the difference 
between the statutes involved, I cannot agree that the case should be regarded 
as controlled by Adkins v. Children’s Hospital. And I can find nothing in the 
Federal Constitution which denies to the state the power to protect women 
from being exploited by overreaching employers through the refusal of a fair 
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wage as defined in the New York statute and ascertained in a reasonable manner 
by competent authority. .... 

The constitutional validity of a minimum wage statute like the New York 
act has not heretofore been passed upon by this Court. As I have said, the 
required correspondence of the prescribed “fair wage” to the reasonable value 
of the service which the employee performs stands out as an essential feature of 
the statutory plan. The statute for the District of Columbia which was before 
us in the Adkins Case did not have that feature. That statute provided for a 
minimum wage adequate “to supply the necessary cost of living to women 
workers” and “‘to maintain them in health and to protect their morals.” Section 
11, 40 Stat. 963. The standard thus set up did not take account of the reason- 
able value of the service rendered. As this Court said, it compelled the employer 
“to pay at least the sum fixed in any event, because the employee needs it, but 
requires no service of equivalent value from the employee... . . bs 

The Legislature finds that the employment of women and minors in trade and 
industry in the state of New York at wages unreasonably low and not fairly 
commensurate with the value of the services rendered is a matter of vital public 
concern; that many women and minors are not as a class upon a level of equality 
in bargaining with their employers in regard to minimum fair wage standards, 
and that “freedom of contract” as applied to their relations with employers is 
illusory; that, by reason of the necessity of seeking support for themselves and 
their dependents, they are forced to accept whatever wages are offered; and 
that judged by any reasonable standard, wages in many instances are fixed by 
chance and caprice and the wages accepted are often found to bear no relation 
to the fair value of the service. The Legislature further states that women and 
minors are peculiarly subject “to the over-reaching of inefficient, harsh or igno- 
rant employers,” and that, in the absence of effective minimum fair wage rates, 
the constant lowering of wages by unscrupulous employers constitutes a serious 
form of unfair competition against other employers, reduces the purchasing 
power of the workers and threatens the stability of industry. The Legislature 
deemed it essential to seek the correction of these evils by the exercise of the 
police power “for the protection of industry and of the women and minors em- 
ployed therein and of the interest of the community at large in their health and 
well-being and in the prevention of the deterioration of the race.” Sec. 550 
(Labor Law)..... 

When there are conditions which specially touch the health and well-being of 
women, the state may exert its power in a reasonable manner for their protec- 
tion, whether or not a similar regulation is, or could be, applied to men. The 
distinctive nature and function of women—their particular relation to the social 
welfare—has put them in a separate class. This separation and corresponding 
distinctions in legislation is one of the outstanding traditions of legal history. 
The Fourteenth Amendment found the states with that protective power and 
did not take it away, or remove the reasons for its exercise. .... 
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If liberty of contract were viewed from the standpoint of absolute right, there 
would be as much to be said against a regulation of the hours of labor of women 
as against the fixing of a minimum wage. Restriction upon hours is a restriction 
upon the making of contracts and upon earning power. But the right being a 
qualified one, we must apply in each case the test of reasonableness in the 
circumstances disclosed. ... . 

In the statute before us, no unreasonableness appears. The end is legitimate 
and the means appropriate. I think that the act should be upheld. 

I am authorized to state that Mr. Justice BRANDEIS, Mr. Justice STONE and 
Mr. Justice CARDoOzo join in this opinion. 


Mr. Justice STONE. 

While I agree with all that the Cuter Justice has said, I would not make the 
differences between the present statute and that involved in the Adkins Case 
the sole basis of decision. I attach little importance to the fact that the earlier 
statute was aimed only at a starvation wage and that the present one does not 
prohibit such a wage unless it is also less than the reasonable value of the 
service. Since neither statute compels employment at any wage, I do not assume 
that employers in one case, more than in the other, would pay the minimum 
wage if the service were worth less. 

The vague and general pronouncement of the Fourteenth Amendment against 
deprivation of liberty without due process of law is a limitation of legislative 
power, not a formula for its exercise. It does not purport to say in what par- 
ticular manner that power shall be exerted. It makes no fine-spun distinctions 
between methods which the legislature may and which it may not choose to 
solve a pressing problem of government. .... There is a grim irony in speaking 
of the freedom of contract of those who, because of their economic necessities, 
give their service for less than is needful to keep body and soul together. But if 
this is freedom of contract no one has ever denied that it is freedom which may 
be restrained, notwithstanding the Fourteenth Amendment, by a statute passed 
in the public interest... .. 

No one doubts that the presence in the community of a large number of those 
compelled by economic necessity to accept a wage less than is needful for sub- 
sistence is a matter of grave public concern, the more so when, as has been 
demonstrated here, it tends to produce ill health, immorality and deterioration 
of the race. The fact that at one time or another Congress and the legislatures 
of seventeen states, and the legislative bodies of twenty-one foreign countries, 
including Great Britain and its four commonwealths, have found that wage 
regulation is an appropriate corrective for serious social and economic malad- 
justments growing out of inequality in bargaining power, precludes, for me, any 
assumption that it is a remedy beyond the bounds of reason. It is difficult to 
imagine any grounds, other than our personal economic predilections, for saying 
that the contract of employment is any the less an appropriate subject of legis- 
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lation than are scores of others, in dealing with which this Court has held that 
legislatures may curtail individual freedom in the public interest... . . 

In the years which have intervened since the Adkins Case we have had 
opportunity to learn that a wage is not always the resultant of free bargaining 
between employers and employees; that it may be one forced upon employees by 
their economic necessities and upon employers by the most ruthless of their 
competitors. We have had opportunity to perceive more clearly that a wage 
insufficient to support the worker does not visit its consequences upon him 
alone; that it may affect profoundly the entire economic structure of society and, 
in any case, that it casts on every taxpayer, and on government itself, the burden 
of solving the problems of poverty, subsistence, health and morals of large num- 
bers in the community. Because of their nature and extent these are public 
problems. A generation ago they were for the individual to solve; today they 
are the burden of the nation. .... 

It is not for the courts to resolve doubts whether the remedy by wage regu- 
lation is as efficacious as many believe, or is better than some other, or is better 
even than the blind operation of uncontrolled economic forces. The legislature 
must be free to choose unless government is to be rendered impotent. The Four- 
teenth Amendment has no more embedded in the Constitution our preference 
for some particular set of economic beliefs, than it has adopted, in the name of 
liberty, the system of theology which we may happen to approve. .... 

Mr. Justice BRANDEIS and Mr. Justice CARDOzo join in this opinion.‘ 


DELEGATION OF POWERS: RESETTLEMENT UNDER THE 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ACT UNCONSTITUTIONAL® 

Under the clause in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, which appropriated $500,000,000 for rural rehabilitation and 
relief, $100,000,000 to rural electrification, and $450,000,000 for hous- 
ing, a plan was drawn up for the development in New Jersey of a 
“model community” which would provide houses to rent from $4.00 
to $5.00 a month per room for approximately 750 families. They 
were to be assembled in Franklin Township, which has a population 
of about 6,500, mostly rural and widely scattered, from congested 
areas in nearby manufacturing centers. The officers of the township 


4 Authorities cited by the Court are omitted. 


5’ The Township of Franklin in the County of Somerset, Matthew Suydam, Cornelius 
I. Van Cleef et al., Appellants v. Rexford G. Tugwell, Administrator Resettlement Adminis- 
tration; John S. Lansiil, Director Suburban Resettlement; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, et al., Appellees, No. 6619. Decided May 18, 
1936, by a vote of three to two in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
64 Washington Law Reporter 578. 
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and the local board of education objected to having their responsi- 
bilities increased while at the same time their resources were to be 
correspondingly diminished, since the owner of the newly acquired 
property was the United States and, therefore, not subject to tax- 
ation by the local government. They therefore sought an injunction 
to restrain the administrator (Mr. Tugwell) and other officials from 
acquiring the property and proceeding with the undertaking. The 
lower court (the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia) refused 
the injunction and dismissed the bill, and the local authorities then 
appealed to the United States District Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, which reversed the lower court and granted 
the injunction. The Resettlement Administration put up a vigorous 
defense, but the Court held that the Act authorizes an exercise by 
the federal government of powers reserved to the states by the 
Tenth Amendment to the United States Constitution® and was like- 
wise an unauthorized delegation by Congress to the Resettlement 
Administration of legislative power which only Congress could con- 
stitutionally exercise. The discussion of Justice van Orsdel, who de- 
livered the opinion of the Court, is quite technical on these points. 
But this question of delegation of powers is one of which more will 
probably be heard in judicial interpretations yet to come of New 
Deal legislation. The majority opinion says in this case: 

It is axiomatic in constitutional law that Congress cannot delegate the law- 
making power with which it is vested by the Constitution. It may, however, 
lay down policies and establish standards, leaving to selected instrumentalities 
the making of subordinate rules within prescribed limits, the filling up of details, 
and the determination of facts to which the policy as declared by the legislature 
applies. 

It will be recalled that the Nebraska Security Act was found in- 
valid by the Supreme Court of that state because the legislature, 
without providing rules and standards of guidance,’ appropriated 
funds to be expended by an administrative board; while the Ohio 
Court resisted an appeal to hold invalid a section of the General 


6 This Amendment reads: ‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states are reserved by it to the states respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 


1 Smithberger v. Banning, 262 N.W. 492 (1935). 
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Code of Ohio* which conferred on any public authority authorized to 
contract for public improvements the power to “fix and determine 
a fair rate of wages to be paid by a successful bidder to the em- 
ployees . . . . which shall not be less than the prevailing rate... . in 
the locality.”” On this subject the Ohio Court made the following 
interesting statement in a case® in which a taxpayer tried to enjoin a 
local board of education, which was operating under the section of 
the Code to which reference has been made. 

After calling attention to the fact that the Ohio Constitution’ 
expressly authorized the establishment and maintenance of the pub- 
lic-school system, so that the legislature has a mandate to create the 
appropriate school authorities and to confer on those authorities the 
necessary powers, the Ohio Court said: 

As the power is conferred on a subordinate legislative body, it is not essential 
to the validity of the power granted by the Legislature to fix standards for the 
fixing of wages and hours. This power exists independent of the provisions of 
article II, section 34, of the Ohio Constitution, authorizing the passage of laws 
fixing and regulating the hours of labor, establishing the minimum wage and 
providing for the comfort, health, safety, and general welfare of all employees, 
but is in conformity with the spirit of this constitutional provision. 


In the New Jersey case it is interesting to note that, while three of 
the five judges agreed that the act was unconstitutional and that the 
injunction should issue, the other two judges dissented on important 
points. While the Supreme Court rules by a majority of five to four, 
here the majority is three to two. 


HOUSING OF LOW-INCOME GROUPS A PUBLIC PURPOSE™ 


A bright spot in the dark stream of recent judicial interpretation, 
from the point of view of improved living conditions, is the decision 
by the New York Court of Appeals in a case in which an effort was 
made to prevent the exercise by the New York City Housing Author- 
ity of the power to acquire title by eminent domain. 


8 See Ohio General Code, sec. 17-4. 


9 Hilton v. Board of Education of Eden Township Rural School District, Seneca 
County, et al., 1 N.E. (2d) 166, at 170 (1936). 


10 Art. VI, sec. 3. 
1 New York City Housing Authority v. Muller et al., 1 N.E. (2d) 153; 270 N.Y. 333 
(1936). 
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The exercise of the right of eminent domain, i.e., acquiring for the 
public by a specified process the title to real estate which the owner 
does not voluntarily sell, is one of the most incisive powers exercised 
by government; and it is a fundamental principle that it can be done 
only by a procedure that fulfils the constitutional requirement (Four- 
teenth Amendment) that persons can be deprived of their property 
only by due process of law and for a public purpose. The question 
in this case which the Court answered in the affirmative was whether 
the housing of low-income groups is a “public purpose.”’ 

It will be recalled that in 1934 the New York legislature amended 
the State Housing Act” and gave to the New York City Housing 
Authority the power, first to investigate living and housing condi- 
tions, and, where it seemed necessary, to plan and carry out projects 
for clearing, replanning, and reconstructing slum areas and to pro- 
vide housing accommodations for persons of low income at a monthly 
rental not greater than $12.50 a room. 

The New York Authority then, under this statute, acquired by 
purchase the area necessary to carry out a project with the exception 
of the tract owned by the defendant in this action, and on his refusal 
to sell, instituted condemnation proceedings. The owner, in resist- 
ing, claimed protection both under the New York Constitution (Art. 
I, sec. 6) and under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, on the ground that the purpose for which his 
property was to be taken was not a public purpose. 

The Court, through Judge Crouch, pointed out"? that this law 
was not the first attack upon the problem of supplying housing to 
low-income groups. In the words of the Court: 

The menace of the slums in New York City has been long recognized as seri- 
ous enough to warrant public action. The Session Laws for nearly seventy years 
past are sprinkled with acts applying the taxing power and the police power in 


attempts to cure or check it. The slums still stand. The menace still exists... . . 
The so-called limited dividend corporations referred to were provided for in the 


12 New York Laws, 1926, c. 823; tbid., 1934, C. 4. 


13 Since the original is not difficult of access, the citations to which Judge Crouch 
refers are omitted here, as are certain references to a similarly unsuccessful attempt to 
resist the legislation authorizing the limited-dividend corporations, which are said by 
the Court to have proved, after ten years of experimentations, an inadequate solution 
of the low-cost housing problems. 
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State Housing Law and embody another and different attempt to solve the 
problem. The constitutionality of the scheme was unsuccessfully attacked in 
the courts." 


The opinion of the Court graphically describes the need, discusses 
the remedy, and upholds the Authority. Some portions of special 
interest to social werkers are given below: 


The facts found were that “in certain areas of cities in the State there exist 
unsanitary and substandard living conditions owing to overcrowding and con- 
centration of population, improper planning, excessive land coverage, lack of 
proper light, air and space, unsanitary design and arrangement, or lack of proper 
sanitary facilities; that there is not an adequate supply of decent, safe and sani- 
tary dwelling accommodations for persons of low income, and these conditions 
cause an increase and spread of disease and crime and constitute a menace to the 
health, safety, morals, welfare and comfort of the citizens of the State, and 
impair economic values; that these conditions cannot be remedied by the ordi- 
nary operation of private enterprise.”’. . . . 

The public evils, social and economic, of such conditions are unquestioned 
and unquestionable. Slum areas are the breeding places of disease which take 
toll not only from denizens but, by spread, from the inhabitants of the entire 
city and State. Juvenile delinquency, crime and immorality are there born, 
find protection and flourish. Enormous economic loss results directly from the 
necessary expenditure of public funds to maintain health and hospital services 
for afflicted slum dwellers and to war against crime and immorality. Indirectly, 
there is an equally heavy capital loss and a diminishing return in taxes because 
of the areas blighted by the existence of the slums. Concededly, these are mat- 
ters of state concern. . . . since they vitally affect the health, safety, and welfare 
of the public. Time and again, in familiar cases needing no citation, the use by 
the Legislature of the power of taxation and of the police power in dealing with 
the evils of the slums has been upheld by the courts. Now, in continuation of a 
battle, which, if not entirely lost, is far from won, the Legislature has resorted 
to the last of the trinity of sovereign powers by giving to a city agency the 
power of eminent domain. We are called upon to say whether under the facts 
of this case, including the circumstances of time and place, the use of the power 
is a use for the public benefit—a public use—within the law. 

There is no case in this jurisdiction or elsewhere directly in point. Govern- 
mental housing projects constitute a comparatively new means of remedying 
an ancient evil. Phases of the general subject were before the courts. . . . where 
the power to spend public funds for such projects was upheld. ... . In United 
States of America v. Certain Lands in Louisville, et al., 78 Fed. (2d) 684, it was 
held that, while such a project might be within the scope of a state’s activities, 
it was not one which the federal government had power to undertake. The cases 


14 See 141 Misc. (N.Y.) 622; 258 N.Y. 510; 268 N.Y. 594. 
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in this State, which, perhaps, afford the closest analogy, are the drainage cases, 
where land was permitted to be taken by eminent domain in the interest of 
public health, even where there was incidental benefit to private interests. . . . . 
“To take,” said the court, “for the maintenance and promotion of the public 
health, is a public purpose.”. . .. Over many years and in a multitude of cases, 
the courts have vainly attempted to define comprehensively the concept of a 
public use and to formulate a universal test. They have found here as elsewhere 
that to formulate anything ultimate, even though it were possible, would, in 
an inevitably changing world, be unwise if not futile. Lacking a controlling 
precedent, we deal with the question as it presents itself on the facts at the 
present point of time. ‘The law of each age is ultimately what that age thinks 
should be the law.”... . 

The fundamental purpose of government is to protect the health, safety, and 
general welfare of the public. All its complicated activities have that simple 
end in view. Its power plant for the purpose consists of the power of taxation, 
the police power and the power of eminent domain. Whenever there arises, 
in the state, a condition of affairs holding a substantial menace to the public 
health, safety or general welfare, it becomes the duty of the government to 
apply to it whatever power is necessary and appropriate to check the menace. 
There are differences in the nature and characteristics of the powers, though 
distinction between them is often fine. .... But if the menace is serious enough 
to the public to warrant public action, and the power applied is reasonably and 
fairly calculated to check it, and bears a reasonable relation to the evil, it seems 
to be constitutionally immaterial whether one or another of the sovereign powers 
is employed. 

The menace of the slums in New York City has been long recognized as 
serious enough to warrant public action. The Session Laws for nearly seventy 
years past are sprinkled with acts applying the taxing power and the police 
power in attempts to cure or check it. The slums still stand. The menace still 
exists. What objections, then, can be urged to the application of the third 
power, least drastic, but as here embodied, probably the most effective of all? 

It is said that private enterprise curbed by restrictive legislation under the 
police power, is adequate and alone appropriate. There is some authority to 
that effect in other states. A sufficient answer should be the page of legislative 
history in this state and its result referred to above. Legislation merely restric- 
tive in its nature has failed because the evil inheres not so much in this or that 
individual structure as in the character of a whole neighborhood of dilapidated 
and unsanitary structures. Te eliminate the inherent evil and to provide hous- 
ing facilities at low cost—the two things necessarily go together—require large- 
scale operations which can be carried out only where there is power to deal in 
invitum with the occasional greedy individual owner seeking excessive profit 
by holding out. The cure is to be wrought not through the regulated ownership 
of the individual but through the ownership and operation by or under the 
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direct control of the public itself. Nor is there anything novel in that. The 
modern city functions in the public interest as proprietor and operator of many 
activities formerly, and in some instances still carried on by private enterprise. 

It is also said that since the taking is to provide apartments to be rented to a 
class designated as “persons of low income,” or to be leased or sold to limited 
dividend corporations, the use is private and not public. This objection dis- 
regards the primary purpose of the legislation. Use of a proposed structure, 
facility or service by everybody and anybody is one of the abandoned universal 
tests of a public use..... The designated class to whom incidental benefits 
will come are persons with an income under $2,500 a year, and it consists of 
two thirds of the city’s population. But the essential purpose of the legislation 
is not to benefit that class or any class; it is to protect and safeguard the entire 
public from the menace of the slums. The so-called limited dividend corpora- 
tions referred to were provided for in the State Housing Law. . . . ,and embody 
another and different attempt to solve the problem. The constitutionality of 
the scheme was unsuccessfully attacked in the courts..... After ten years of 
experiment, its use, for economic reasons, has proved inadequate as a solution. 

Nothing is better settled than that the property of one individual cannot, 
without his consent, be devoted to the private use of another, even when there 
is an incidental or colorable benefit to the public. The facts here present no such 
case. Ina matter of far-reaching public concern, the public is seeking to take the 
defendant’s property and to administer it as part of a project conceived and to 
be carried out in its own interest and for its own benefit. That is a public benefit 
and, therefore, at least as far as this case is concerned, a public use. 

The orders should be affirmed, with costs.'s 


INTERSTATE TRAFFIC IN PRISON-MADE GOODS 
CAN BE CONTROLLED” 

The disposition of prison-made goods is one of the problems 
created by the establishment and maintenance of the penitentiary 
system and, like many other questions growing out of that method 
of dealing with persons who have been found guilty of criminal con- 
duct, is still substantially unsolved. Productive labor should be an 
item in the program of every able-bodied adult; and where the state 
assumes the authority over all the activities of a human being, as is 
done in a penitentiary, there is an obligation (1) to the prisoner to 
provide a program of treatment not too destructive of his powers as 
a human being and (2) to the taxpayer to keep the prison costs at 


15 Authorities cited by the Court are omitted. 
6 Whitfield v. State of Ohio, 56 Supreme Court Reporter 532 (1936). Argued Febru- 
ary 7, 1936. 
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the lowest level consistent with rational treatment of the prisoner. 
But the business man or industrialist who pays the wage scales de- 
manded by “‘free labor” and the wage-earning group whose bargain- 
ing power may be seriously affected by the competition of the pris- 
oner have long opposed the sale of prison-made goods. One result 
of our governmental organization which leaves to the separate states 
jurisdiction over criminal law"? is the difficulty of developing in each 
state a program dominated by a sense of obligation to the various 
“parties in interest,” as the lawyer might say. Prison labor and the 
sale of prison-made goods have been made a matter of constitutional 
prohibition or restrictive legislation in many states."* But as state 
action proved ineffective because of the competition of states which 
did not adopt a similar policy, attempts were then made to develop 
regional or interstate compacts,” still without effect. Finally, in 
1929, following the precedents sustained by the courts in the regu- 
lation of shipments of liquor and oleomargarine,”° the so-called 
Hawes-Cooper Act” was enacted by Congress, to become effective 
five years later. It subjects goods produced by convicts in one state 
and transported to another state to the legislation of the state into 
which the goods are sent. This should mean that a state desiring 
not to have convict-made goods thrown on the market would be 
protected from the indifference or cupidity of the citizens of another 
jurisdiction. 

Ohio has prohibited the sale of prison-made goods in the open 
market. Alabama allows its prison-made goods to be sold; and Mr. 
Whitfield, the defendant in the case cited, was found to have pur- 

17In England and Canada the criminal law is national or federal as distinguished 
from state or provincial. See Margaret K. Strong, Public Welfare Administration in 
Canada (University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 154 ff. 

18 See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 595, Prison Labor in the United 
States, 1932 (1933); Bulletin 596, Laws Relating to Prison Labor in the United States as of 
July 1, 1933 (1933), by C. F. Sharkey and G. D. Patterson (Washington, D.C., 1933). 

9 See, for example, publications of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor for resolutions adopted by some of these conferences, e.g., in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, April 10, 11, 1924. 

20 Freund, Police Power, secs. 230-33; Brown v. Maryland, 25 U.S. (12 Wheaton) 
419 (1827); Leisy v. Hardin, 135 U.S. 100 (1890); Im re Rahrer, 140 U.S. 545 (1891). 


2 45 U.S. Statutes 1084. 
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chased in Alabama convict-made goods and to have sold them in 
Cleveland. The defendant pleaded “not guilty” on the grounds that 
both the Ohio act, which prohibited the sale in Ohio of goods made 
in other states by prison labor, and the federal act, subjecting goods 
made by prison labor to the regulation of the state of importation, 
were in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. The point was also made that the so-called Hawes- 
Cooper Act was unconstitutional, in that, in subjecting goods to the 
legislation of the various states, Congress delegated legislative power 
which it should itself exclusively exercise. 

In the opinion of the United States Supreme Court, which was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Sutherland, both these claims were nega- 
tived, and the validity of the act was upheld.” The important para- 
graphs in the opinion are given verbatim: 


The policy of the state of Ohio for many years, as evidenced by its Constitu- 
tion and laws, has been to protect the products of free labor against competition 
from similar products brought into existence by prison labor. A section of the 
state constitution (article 2, § 41), adopted in 1912, provides: ‘Laws shall be 
passed providing for the occupation and employment of prisoners sentenced to 
the several penal institutions and reformatories in the state; ... .and goods made 
by persons under sentence to any penal institution or reformatory without the 
State of Ohio, and such goods made within the State of Ohio, excepting those 
disposed of to the state or to any public institution owned, managed or con- 
trolled by the state or any political sub-division thereof, shall not be sold within 
this state unless the same are conspicuously marked ‘prison made.’ Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to prevent the passage of laws providing 
that convicts may work for, and that the products of their labor may be dis- 
posed of to, the state or any political sub-division thereof, or for or to any public 
institution owned or managed and controlled by the state or any political sub- 
division thereof.”’ 

The court below proceeded upon the assumption that petitioner was a citizen 
of the United States; and his status in that regard is not questioned. The effect 
of the privileges and immunities clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, as ap- 
plied to the facts of the present case, is to deny the power of Ohio to impose 
restraints upon citizens of the United States resident in Alabama in respect of 


22 For the Hawes-Cooper Act, see 45 U.S. Statutes 1084; Ohio Constitution, Art. IT, 
sec. 41. For the act subjecting intoxicating liquors to state regulations, see 26 U.S. 
Statutes 313; Rhodes v. Iowa, 170 U.S. 412 (1898); In re Rahrer, 140 U.S. 545 (1891). 
For the oleomargarine act, see 32 U.S. Statutes 193; Plumley v. Massachusetts, 155 U.S. 


461 (1894). 
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the disposition of goods within Ohio, if like restraints are not imposed upon 
citizens of the United States resident in Alabama in respect of the disposition 
of goods within Ohio. The effect of the similar clause found in the Fourth Article 
of the Constitution (section 2), as applied to these facts, would be the same, 
since that clause is directed against the discrimination by a state in favor of its 
own citizens and against the citizens of other states. .... As interpreted by the 
court below, the laws of Ohio passed in pursuance of the State Constitution pro- 
hibit the sale in the open market of goods made in Ohio by convict labor. The 
statutory provision here challenged enforces, without discrimination, the same 
rule as to the convict-made goods of other states when they are brought into 
Ohio; and the contention in respect of the privileges and immunities clause must 
be rejected as without substance. .... 

A serious question as to the infringement of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution (article 1, § 8, cl. 3) is presented by the second count of the informa- 
tion. That count alleges that the prison-made goods described were sold to a 
purchaser in Ohio for shipment via railway express from a prison. 

These goods, according to the stipulation of facts, were sold in original pack- 
ages as they were shipped in interstate commerce into Ohio. When the goods 
were sold, their transportation had come to an end; and the regulative power of 
the state had attached, except so far as that power might be affected by the fact 
that the packages were still unbroken. But any restrictive influence which that 
fact otherwise might have had upon the state power was completely removed 
by Congress, if the Hawes-Cooper Act be valid. That act is in substance the 
same as the Wilson Act with respect to intoxicating liquors, passed August 8, 
1890, c. 728, 26 Stat. 313, as construed and upheld by this court..... In effect 
both acts provide (the one as construed and the other in terms) that the subject- 
matter of the interstate shipment shall, upon arrival and delivery in any state 
or territory, become subject to the operation of the local laws as though pro- 
duced in such state or territory; and shall not be exempt therefrom because 
introduced in original packages. Each statute simply permits the jurisdiction 
of the state to attach immediately upon delivery, whether the importation re- 
main in the original package or not. In other words, the importation is relieved 
from the operation of any rule which recognizes a right of sale in the unbroken 
package without state interference—a right the exercise of which has been re- 
garded as a fundamental part of the interstate transaction, but only as an inci- 
dent resulting therefrom..... The interstate transaction in its fundamental 
aspect ends upon delivery to the consignee. 

The view of the state of Ohio that the sale of convict-made goods in competi- 
tion with the products of free labor is an evil, finds ample support in fact and in 
the similar legislation of a preponderant number of the other states. Acts of 
Congress relating to the subject also recognize the evil. In addition to the 
Hawes-Cooper Act, the importation of the products of convict labor has been 
denied the right of entry at che ports of the United States and the importation 
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prohibited. .... And the sale to the public in competition with private enter- 
prise of goods made by convicts imprisoned under federal law is forbidden. .. . . 

All such legislation, state and federal, proceeds upon the view that free labor, 
properly compensated, cannot compete successfully with the enforced and un- 
paid or underpaid convict labor of the prison. A state basing its legislation upon 
that conception has the right and power, so far as the Federal Constitution is 
concerned, by nondiscriminating legislation, to preserve its policy from impair- 
ment or defeat, by any means appropriate to the end and not inconsistent with 
that instrument..... 

If the power of Congress to remove the impediment to state control presented 
by the unbroken-package doctrine be limited in any way (a question which we 
not now find necessary to consider), it is clear that the removal of that impedi- 
ment in the case of prison-made goods must be upheld for reasons akin to those 
which moved this court to sustain the validity of the Wilson Act. Even without 
such action by Congress the unbroken-package doctrine, as applied to interstate 
commerce, has come to be regarded, generally at least, as more artificial than 


The Court held, too, “that the Hawes-Cooper Act does not con- 
stitute a delegation of Congressional power to the states’ and the 
judgment of the state court was affirmed.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


23 Authorities cited by the Court are omitted. 








NOTES AND COMMENT 


CONFERENCES NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


HE National Conference of Social Work adjourned reluctantly at 

Atlantic City to meet in Indianapolis in 1937. All the conditions 
that are so necessary for a good conference, such as ample and comfort- 
able housing facilities, as well as very convenient and very comfortable 
meeting places, existed in full measure. Mr. Knight promises us that In- 
dianapolis will be able to take care of us all in 1937, and he is already busy 
with plans that give assurances regarding an almost unlimited supply of 
rooms. But even Mr. Knight cannot provide a board walk and an ocean 
beach in the Hoosier capital. The registration at the National Conference 
of 1936 was the largest in years, and the meetings were filled to the doors 
not only for the general sessions but for the large number of section meet- 
ings and the programs arranged by special committees on relief, on hous- 
ing, and on social security. 

The relief situation in New Jersey met the members of the Conference 
on the front page of every newspaper, “‘just like home,” as many delegates 
said, and questions regarding relief were asked at the Conference’s first 
national broadcast, although the general subject was, “Which Way to 
Social Security.”” This broadcast was a panel discussion, with Monsignor 
Keegan, president of the Conference, Aubrey Williams, Grace Abbott, 
Katharine Lenroot, and William Hodson making up the panel, and the 
audience asking questions. 

The American Association of Social Workers which has valiantly car- 
ried on the struggle to maintain relief standards had a busy meeting place 
at the Conference headquarters, where two extremely helpful publica- 
tions were on sale. These were the valuable Directory of its membership 
which will, of course, come to be the directory of professional social work 
in America, and the published report of last February’s delegate confer- 
ence. This new volume, which is appropriately called This Business of 
Relief, has been issued inexpensively to sell (cloth-bound) for one dollar— 
one of the greatest book bargains in social-work history. 

Recurrent subjects of discussion where little groups of social workers 
were gathered together were, first, the great loss which had come to social 
work in this country through the untimely death of Prentice Murphy who 
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was to have been the president of the 1937 Conference. Beloved and 
mourned by social workers in many states, the name of Prentice Murphy 
was heard over and over again at Atlantic City, as it will be in the years 
to come. Next in order of discussion was the great success of Monsignor 
Keegan as president and leader of the Conference. That he had worked 
ably and tirelessly to make the Conference sessions meet the needs of all 
groups from all sections was evident. Then, when the older members were 
present, there were always references to Julia Lathrop and the Conference 
at Atlantic City in 1919—that year of so many bitter memories—over 
which she presided so ably and finally brought to a harmonious close. 
Some remembered how Miss Lathrop tried to get the members to attend 
the meetings of the Conference instead of pursuing their differences of 
opinion on the Board Walk. The sparsely attended meetings of the 1919 
Conference were often compared with the crowded meetings of 1936. 

Some criticism has been expressed by members of the Conference over 
the disappearance in connection with the reorganization of the Conference 
of a section on public welfare administration, which is so important at the 
present time, and it may prove to be necessary to bring this important 
group back as one of the Conference sections. 

Rarely have Conference sessions been so pleasantly harmonious and at 
times almost unanimous, not only regarding ultimate objectives, but even 
regarding psychiatry, family case work, group work and relief, as were the 
Atlantic City meetings. One leading member of the Conference, Joanna 
Colcord, proposed that we meet permanently in these delightful surround- 
ings which may have been in some measure responsible for the rare and 
unexpected atmosphere of agreement. 


HE Third International Conference of Social Work convened in 
London from Sunday, July 12, to Saturday, July 18, 1936, with Dr. 
René Sand, counselor of the League of Red Cross Societies, as president. 
A large number of American delegates were in attendance, and those who 
have already returned at the time we go to press are enthusiastic over their 
experiences. The institute on the subject of social work in Great Britain, 
which was held preceding the Conference, was apparently very successful; 
while the limitation of numbers prevented many who would have liked to 
join the Institute from attending, those who were fortunate enough to 
have reserved places are full of praise about it. 
The Conference sessions were held in Bedford College, with the opening 
general session in the Guild Hall of the Corporation of the City of London 
and an official reception at Lancaster House, where the guests were re- 
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ceived by Sir Kingsley Wood, the minister of health, and to which the 
delegates were asked to come in “full evening dress with orders and dec- 
orations.” There were other amenities such as a garden reception at the 
Lady Margaret Hall Settlement and a tea on the terrace of the House of 
Commons. The London Conference was considered a worthy successor to 
the two earlier international conferences of social work, the first held at 
Paris in 1928 and the second at Frankfort, Germany, in 1932. Conference 
delegates joined some of the post-conference tours, which were arranged 
under the auspices of the Conference. By the time this Review appears, 
more of our wanderers will have returned and we shall be hearing accounts 
of social services abroad as compared with our own. 

Along with the meeting of the International Conference of Social Work 
various other international conferences were held: the International Con- 
ference of Jewish Social Work, the meeting of the International Commit- 
tee of Schools for Training for Social Work, and the International Settle- 
ment Conference. 


THE CHICAGO CHAPTER AND THE RELIEF CRISIS 


HE Chicago Chapter meeting on July 9 adopted the following resolu- 
tions about the latest, but, it is feared, not the last, relief crisis in 
Illinois: 


The Chicago Chapter of the A.A.S.W., having carefully canvassed the facts 
about our present relief crisis and the suffering and public disorder which re- 
sulted from a similar crisis in New Jersey, finds that the conclusion is inescap- 
able that responsibility for the present plight of thousands of Chicago men, 
women, and children rests on our federal, state, and local governments and be- 
lieves that action by each along the lines indicated below is necessary. 

I. The Federal Government undertook, when it withdrew federal aid for home 
relief, to provide employment for all employables on W.P.A. projects. Never- 
theless, on June thirtieth, approximately so per cent of all those on relief in Chi- 
cago were employables, and the quota of funds allotted to Chicago and Illinois 
for W.P.A. was proportionately less than to other great industrial cities and 
states. We call this situation to the attention of W.P.A. and ask Senator Lewis 
to request consideration of immediate increases in allotments for Chicago and 
Illinois. 

II. The Governor and the State Legislature—We find that partisan and faction- 
al struggles are at the root of the present situation. ‘‘Playing politics with hu- 
man misery” has grown to be a habit in Illinois. The extreme decentralization of 
relief, the veto by the Governor of what was, to be sure, a badly drawn bill but 
one that would have made available a larger percentage of the sales tax for local 
relief, and delay in passing the necessary legislation to enable Illinois to secure 
federal aid under the Security Act are all in part responsible for our present relief 
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crisis. Asa result of the latter some $7,000,000 of federal aid funds have already 
been permanently lost to the state. Unwillingness for partisan reasons to accept 
the benefits of an administration measure and local vested interests in our pres- 
ent outmoded methods of administration are explanations of our delay in ac- 
cepting the grants-in-aid under the Social Security Act. Illinois has at last qual- 
ified for federal aid for old age pensions, the County Bureau of Public Welfare is 
forwarding local applications to Springfield, but the machinery set up by the 
Governor in the Old Age Division of the State Department of Public Welfare is 
so incompetent that delays in mailing checks to the aged in Cook County have 
been a scandal. 

We urge that the legislature be assembled at once for the passage of the Aid 
for Dependent Children (Mother’s Aid) and Blind Pension Bills recommended 
by the Governor which are now pending before the legislature. A month’s delay 
means the loss of approximately another half million or million dollars which 
must then be raised from local sources for relief. We call upon Governor Horner 
to create an efficient organization on a non-political basis for the administration 
of the Old Age Pensions Law and these other security measures when enacted. 
We believe that Democrats and Republicans alike should put aside all partisan 
and factional politics in connection with the passage and administration of our 
public assistance laws. 

III. The Mayor and the City Council——We believe the conclusion is inescap- 
able that substantial local contributions to relief in the present situation are 
necessary. Prior to the depression Cook County appropriated approximately 
$800,000 for relief. In these last years of the depression it has carried only a 
nominal item of some $4,000 for relief in its budget. With responsibility trans- 
ferred to the City, Chicago must make an adequate plan for carrying part of the 
relief burden. It is a duty the mayor owes to the City and to the poorest among 
us to present to the legislature and the council a constructive plan for local par- 
ticipation in relief costs. At his door must be laid part of the responsibility for 
the present widespread hunger and suffering by reason of his failure to do this in 
the past. 

In this emergency, the levy of the three mill tax is clearly necessary and we 
consider the Council’s action of yesterday should make the adoption of a better 
program now possible. The Council, we hope, will now direct its attention to 
discovering other and better ways of meeting this need. 

To acquaint the federal, state, and city officials and the general public with 
the importance of the relief crisis and the steps which must be taken, we author- 
ize and direct the Executive Committee (1) to arrange for community meetings 
and to co-operate with other interested organizations, (2) to call to the attention 
of the 1,000 applicants for blind pensions on the waiting list in Cook County the 
importance of enacting the pending Blind Pensions Bill, (3) to establish contacts 
throughout the state with a view to obtaining current information about relief 
needs in all sections of Illinois, and (4) to co-operate with other agencies and as- 
sociations in presenting the problem of relief as we know it to the legislature. 
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The Chapter employed an investigator and, with the co-operation of 
the National Association and the private family welfare societies, made a 
quick survey of conditions in representatives downstate counties, the 
findings of which were submitted to the governor and legislators when the 
Legislature assembled on August 4. It also organized thirty-six well-at- 
tended local community meetings in every part of Chicago at which the 
relief situation was discussed. As we go to press, the newspapers report 
the passage of six bills which will increase the state’s share in the financing 
of relief and provide for administration costs of 8 per cent of the total re- 
lief expenditure in Cook County and 5 per cent down state. No action was 
taken on the security measures. 


REORGANIZATION OF NEW YORK’S DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


HE legislature of New York has enacted two laws—known as the 
Wadsworth and Byrne bills—for the reorganization of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. Readers of the Review will be especially 
interested in the fact that the administration of relief, which means the 
distribution of both state and federal funds and general supervision of the 
local relief agencies, is to be transferred to the Department some time dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending July 1, 1937, and also in the extent to which the 
other recommendations of Governor Lehman’s Commission on Unem- 
ployment Relief (the Wardwell Commission) have been followed. It will 
be recalled that the principal recommendations of the Commission as to 
the latter were that the Commissioner of Social Welfare should be ap- 
pointed by the governor, the authority of the Board should be limited to 
laying down general department policies and regulations, and the Com- 
missioner should be made the administrative head of the Department. 
Briefly, the organization changes that the legislature made are: (1) 
The old board of nine members has been replaced by a board of fifteen 
members appointed for five-year periods by the governor—one from each 
of the nine judicial districts of the state and six from the state at large. 
(2) Instead of giving to the governor the appointment of the Commission- 
er of Social Welfare as the Wardwell Commission recommended, he is 
given the right to appoint the chairman of the Board; but as the chairman 
is given no special powers, this gives the governor no new control over the 
Board. (3) The Board continues to appoint the Commissioner and retains 


*See Social Service Review, X (March, 1936), 178-82, “Reports of the New York 
Commission on Unemployment Relief,” by Grace Abbott. 
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the authority given it by the state constitution of visiting and inspecting 
institutions and is made the general rule and policy-making body for the 
Department. Of special interest is the provision that “in consultation 
with the Civil Service Commission” the Board of Social Welfare is “to 
establish minimum qualifications for positions in the state and local wel- 
fare departments, having due regard for the requirements and varying 
types of communities within the state.” (4) The powers and responsibil- 
ities of the Commissioner of Social Welfare have been greatly increased 
by the new acts. Although the law declares the Board to be “the head of 
the Department,” the Commissioner is made “the chief administrative 
and executive officer.” He has the right to appoint “five deputy com- 
missioners in the exempt class of the civil service with qualifications sat- 
isfactory to the Board.” These deputy commissioners “serve at the pleas- 
ure of the Commissioner, with the approval of the Board.” Specifically, 
the Wadsworth law says, “all the administrative and executive powers 
and duties of the department shall be vested in the Commissioner, to be 
administered within the rules and regulations and subject to the princi- 
ples established by the board of social welfare.’ This represents a great 
curtailment of the administrative authority of the Board, although it will 
still have very important functions. 

While there are some inconsistencies in these acts, it is clear that in gen- 
eral they follow the New Jersey scheme of state organization rather than 
the cabinet plan. This should mean protection against party politics, 
with administrative efficiency. The added executive responsibilities give 
to Commissioner Adie the powers he needed to demonstrate his capacity 
to make the Department function efficiently. The legislature has offered 
him both a challenge and an opportunity. 


DARE WE PROVIDE DECENT CARE FOR TRANSIENTS? 


ILL decent facilities for care tend to increase the numbers of desti- 

tute transients in the country? Some of the officials of the now de- 
funct F.E.R.A. when queried on this point are reported to have given an 
emphatic affirmative reply. Under the mandate of the Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief Act of 1933 the federal transient service was inaugurated in the 
summer of 1933, was enthusiastically developed for two years, and was 
then summarily discontinued in the autumn of 1935. During most of this 
period a midmonthly census of those under care was taken. The total 
number of transients under care throughout the country increased rapidly 
throughout 1934, and reached an all-time peak of 300,460 persons on Feb- 
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ruary 15, 1935. This represented an increase of 136.8 per cent over the 
number under care on the same day a year earlier (February 15, 1934). 
No one denies that this increase occurred. A serious non sequitur is in- 
volved, however, in interpreting this fact to mean that the existence of 
decent treatment facilities was the cause of the increase. 

Statistics are not available to prove conclusively what effect, if any, the 
establishment of federal transient centers had upon the volume of tran- 
siency. Certain deductions may be drawn from existing data, however, 
which suggest that federal officials were not justified in reaching the con- 
clusion they are reported to have voiced. 

From time immemorial the relief case load has been made up of two 
distinct elements—local destitute persons and transient or unsettled des- 
titute persons. Past experience indicates that in times of economic stress, 
when the volume of destitution mounts, both parts of the case load in- 
crease—that is, both resident and nonresident applications soar. 

Existing data throw some light upon the increase in local destitution. 
Figures were collected in 1929 under the joint auspices of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., and the University of Chicago, showing the 
total volume of local destitution in twenty cities' and the average total 
case load per month. Figures showing the volume of local destitution in 
these same twenty cities in more recent years are given in the monthly re- 
ports of the F.E.R.A.? Calculation of the percentage increase between the 
average monthly case load in 1929 and the case load in February, 1935 
(the month in which transiency reached its peak), shows that in this group 
of twenty cities there was an increase in the volume of local destitution 
amounting to 1,004 per cent. 

Unfortunately predepression figures on the volume of transiency do not 
exist. If the peak figure for February, 1935 (300,460), may be assumed to 
represent an increase of 1,004 per cent over the predepression level, a 
hypothetical monthly average for 1929 would be 19,774 transient persons. 
Actually, in 1929, travelers’ aid societies in twenty-eight cities that re- 
ported to the Registration of Social Statistics? served an average of 27,080 
persons per month. At that time the case load of the travelers’ aid 
societies consisted mainly of stranded families and of women and chil- 
dren. Transient men were served, if at all, by municipal lodging-houses 
and shelters. These institutions reported a total of 24,945 persons served 


t Registration of Social Statistics, 1929, p. 29. 


2 Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, September, 1935, 
Pp. 44. 


3 Registration of Social Statistics, 1929, p. 81. 
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in nineteen cities‘ in February, 1929. Both the travelers’ aid figures and 
the shelter figures cover fewer than thirty communities and neither in- 
cludes any of the cities in California, Texas, and Florida where transients 
are normally numerous. Hence it seems safe to conclude that the actual 
volume of transiency in the United States before the depression was much 
greater than the 19,774 persons suggested by assuming an increase equiva- 
lent to that which occurred in the local case load. 

Of course these figures are too fragmentary to provide conclusive 
proof, but they do strongly suggest that the increase in the volume of 
transiency during the depression has been much smaller than the increase 
in local destitution. Certainly the opinions of a number of competent ob- 
servers who have been interested for many years in the problem of migra- 
tory labor support this view. 

The dispossessed, unsettled poor who make up the interstate labor 
supply will never enjoy security except in so far as the federal government 
provides it. For this group a relief program is the first line of defense. It 
was strange reasoning that counseled the abandonment of the program 
because it began actually to reach large numbers of those it was intended 
to serve. And it was still stranger to cower in fright before an increase of 
136 per cent in the transient case load during a time when the percentage 
increase in resident case load ran in scores of communities far up into the 
thousands. 

In spite of the negative attitude some of the federal relief officials have 
adopted toward destitute transients, interested organizations and private 
citizens continue to point out that the problem will not be solved by ignor- 
ing it. Prominent among the organizations that are studying the situation 
are the Florida Transient Co-ordinating Committee and the National 
Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless, of which Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter of New Jersey is chairman. Facts presented by these two organiza- 
tions and others led the United States Senate, immediately before its re- 
cent adjournment, to adopt the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor is hereby authorized and directed to 
study, survey and investigate the social and economic needs of laborers mi- 
grating across State lines, obtaining all facts possible in relation thereto which 
would not only be of public interest but which would aid the Congress and the 
States in enacting remedial legislation. The Secretary of Labor shall report to 
the Senate, with recommendations for legislation. 


The Secretary of Labor has already developed plans to carry out the 
intent of this resolution, and there is every reason to hope that when 


4 Ibid., p. 221. 
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Congress convenes a substantial body of factual material and a proposed 
course of action will be available for consideration. 


PURGING THE RELIEF ROLLS 


EVERAL times in the past few years the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission has required all clients to reapply for relief on the theory 
that this procedure would reduce the rolls. In the most recent review of 
this type, in May, 1936, a new type of check was adopted. Clients were 
required to bring to the relief office three statements signed by employers 
indicating that the client had applied to the employer for work and had 
been refused. 

One of the district offices in Chicago made a study of a sample of 449 
cases to ascertain the effect of this requirement. The general conclusion 
reached was that clients were treated by employers in a manner described 
as “humiliating”; that the effect of this experience on the courage of the 
unemployed was disastrous ‘‘not only because of the treatment accorded 
them at the places of application but also because of the great number of 
concerns to which they were forced to apply in order to obtain just three 
signatures.” One man visited twenty-two firms before he succeeded in 
getting three employers to sign. 

In general, employers objected strenuously to being bothered by scores 
of persons seeking signatures. Some put up signs “‘No Help Wanted” and 
refused to talk to applicants. Certain large companies said it would have 
been necessary to employ extra men to sign the letters. In one large down- 
town hotel the housekeeper was so swamped she had to ask the elevator 
men not to bring any additional applicants upstairs. One woman reported 
the following experience: “I started out the day I got the letters [to be 
signed by employers] and walked all day. When I got home, I wanted to 
throw myself on the bed and cry. You're so insulted.. Some of the people 
wave you off before you’ve got a chance to say a word.” 

It was a common experience to visit four or more places to obtain one 
signature. Undoubtedly this innundation of applicants may have detri- 
mental effects upon those now employed. As one client said, “This will 
have an awful effect on those who are working. The employer will tell 
them how many are applying for their jobs and how easy it is to get men. 
Then he’ll cut their wages. I’ve seen that happen before.” 

Complaints of employers as well as clients convinced the Commission 
this experiment was a failure, and it is believed it will not be repeated. It 
was obviously, from every standpoint, the wrong kind of work test to re- 
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quire of clients. The public employment offices in Chicago and agencies 
operated by settlements and other philanthropic organizations are used 
constantly by experienced case workers. The public relief authorities can 
and should learn about opportunities for employment through the organi- 
zations that are equipped to give this service and make sure such facilities 
are used by clients. Little can be gained, and much might be lost, by 
harassing employers who have no work to give and by imposing upon 
relief clients unnecessary humiliations. 


HOW SHALL THE CONSTITUTION BE AMENDED? 


N SEPTEMBER, 1935,' and March, 1936,? the Review quoted the 
text of the proposals for an amendment to the Constitution made by 
Senator Costigan and Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of the law school of Wis- 
consin University. These amendments both seek to give to Congress and 
to the states power to legislate with reference to industry, agriculture, and 
commerce. Probably neither author would insist on the exact form of the 
amendment as he has proposed it. Mr. Garrison’s does not cover a restora- 
tion to the states of the powers denied them by the Tipaldo minimum-wage 
case, for example. Nor does Senator Costigan’s make possible federal 
child labor legislation. But they both provide for grants of specific power 
to Congress, Dean Garrison’s in general terms and Senator Costigan’s in 
enumerated fields. In S.J.R. 149 Senator Norris makes an entirely differ- 
ent proposal. He would amend the Constitution to provide that 
the Supreme Court shall have original and exclusive jurisdiction to render judg- 
ment declaring that any law enacted by Congress in whole or in part is invalid 
because it conflicts with some provision of the Constitution; but no such judg- 
ment shall be rendered unless concurred in by more than two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Court, and unless the action praying for such judgment shall have 
been commenced within six months after the enactment of the law. 


This definitely gives to the United States Supreme Court, and denies to 
lower courts, the right to pass on the constitutionality of laws passed by 
Congress. The Supreme Court has assumed that right since Chief Justice 
Marshall’s famous opinion in Marbury v. Madison (1803), and it is now a 
part of our unwritten Constitution. Such an amendment as Senator Norris 
proposes would require the concurrence of seven judges to declare a law 
unconstitutional, and would thus make impossible the five-to-four deci- 
sions which make the constitutional basis of our laws so uncertain and 
create so much public unrest. Senator Norris appreciates that his proposal 


TIX, 533-36. 2X, 136-38. 
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will be opposed for widely different reasons. First, we shall hear cries of 
pain from those who do not want any modification of the existing power 
of the courts to declare laws unconstitutional. This is an influential and 
resourceful group which, as Thomas Reed Powell has pointed out, desires 
a federal system in which the nation and the states are both without au- 
thority to regulate employer-employee relationships. No longer always 
able to control the legislative branch, their lawyers have discovered new 
ways of protecting their interests in the courts. They will denounce any 
change in the Constitution as unpatriotic and un-American because the 
present legislative anarchy serves their interests. Another quite different 
group which would take away entirely the power which they think the 
courts have usurped of declaring laws unconstitutional, will not approve 
Senator Norris’s proposal. Finally, there are many who agree with Sena- 
tor Costigan that Congress and the several states should be liberated from 
the due-process clause of the Fifth and Fourteenth amendments for the 
enactment of much-needed social legislation. 

The Republican platform, adopted at Cleveland in June, says the 
G.O.P., will “support the adoption of state laws and interstate compacts 
to abolish sweatshops and child labor and to protect women and children 
with respect to maximum hours, minimum wages and working condi- 
tions.” ‘We believe,” the plank closed, “that this can be done within the 
Constitution as it now stands.” In his telegram to the convention after 
his nomination Governor Landon said that he hoped the opinion of the 
Convention was correct, but “if that opinion should prove to be erroneous, 
I want you to know that if nominated and elected I shall favor a Consti- 
tutional Amendment permitting states to adopt such legislation as may 
be necessary adequately to protect women and children in the matter of 
maximum hours, minimum wages and working conditions. This obliga- 
tion we cannot escape.” 

At least, then, to the Republican candidate for the presidency the Con- 
stitution is not too sacred to amend for these purposes. He has, indeed, 
recommended to the Kansas Legislature the ratification of the Child La- 
bor Amendment. 

The platform which Senator Wagner, as chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, presented to the Democratic Convention in Philadelphia and 
which was unanimously adopted says on this subject: 

The Republican platform proposes to meet many pressing national problems 
solely by action of the separate States. We know that drought, dust storms, 
floods, minimum. wages, maximum hours, child labor and working conditions in 
industry, monopolistic and unfair business practices cannot be adequately han- 
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dled exclusively by forty-eight separate State administrations and forty-eight 
separate State courts. Transactions and activities which inevitably overflow 
State boundaries call for both State and Federal treatment. 

We have sought and will continue to seek to meet these problems through 
legislation within the Constitution. 

If these problems cannot be effectively solved by legislation within the Con- 
stitution, we shall seek such clarifying amendment as will assure to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States and the Congress of the United States, each within its 
proper jurisdiction, the power to enact those laws which the State and Federal 
Legislatures, within their respective spheres, shall find necessary, in order ade- 
quately to regulate commerce, protect public health and safety and safeguard 
economic security. Thus we propose to maintain the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. 


President Roosevelt has not yet interpreted this by any indication of 
what he will recommend to Congress if he is re-elected. What the Su- 
preme Court decides as to measures whose constitutionality has not vet 
been tested—old age benefits, and unemployment compensation under 
the Security Act and the Industrial Relations Board, for example—will 
doubtless influence political decisions when Congress assembles in Janu- 
ary. At any rate, the discussion of whether an amendment is now neces- 
sary and the form it should take is now one of more than academic inter- 
est. 

Social workers cannot escape the responsibility for deciding whether 
or not they think a constitutional amendment is necessary and what such 
an amendment should accomplish. They cannot leave it to lawyers to de- 
cide for them. For the lawyer and the social worker approach the subject 
from quite different viewpoints. The one is primarily interested in the 
logic of legal precedents, and the other in what this logic does or has done 
to men, women, and children. Lawyers can, of course, discuss more learn- 
edly than representatives of the Children’s Bureau the significance of 
Hammer v. Dagenhart in the evolution of our constitutional law; but the 
files of the Bureau contain the records of what the first federal child labor 
law was doing for working children and what happened to them when it 
was declared unconstitutional, and the Bureau can, therefore, supply the 
reasons for an amendment and what it should enable Congress to do 
better than constitutional lawyers. 

In the same way the constitutional lawyer may be the expert who can 
tell us what legal precedents have been established by the Tipaldo case, 
in which the United States Supreme Court held invalid the New York 
Minimum Wage Law last June, and how it will, or will not, be followed in 
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new cases involving similar principles. At least that is the lawyer’s field of 
prophecy. But foretelling the weather is a simple and exact science com- 
pared to telling what the Supreme Court will discover the words of the 
Constitution to mean when next they put them under the magnifying 
glass. At any rate, the lawyer is not an expert on what are the social and 
economic consequences of these decisions, and it is that which interests the 
social worker. We have undertaken to administer certain services which 
the community finds it must provide for those who have been pushed over 
the brink of destitution. At first hand we know the poorest in the com- 
munity not alone as units in statistical tables and relief records. We know 
them as men and women, as fathers and mothers. We know also those 
who are not destitute but who have never earned enough to meet ade- 
quately even the physical needs of their children. By daily contact with 
the tragedies that result from low wages, unemployment or underemploy- 
ment, bad housing, inadequate and unscientific medical care, we know 
concretely the costliness of our present social and economic maladjust- 
ments and the necessity for enabling Congress to attack these problems 
on a broad national basis. 


STATE CO-OPERATION IN THE SOCIAL-SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Y AUGUST 15, state plans had been submitted and approved, and 
federal grants-in-aid had been paid under the Social Security Act to 
the following states for the purpose specified: 


Administered By Number of States 

Social Security Board: 

TET TTT ee eer eT Te ee 38* 

IN 5-5) Ss. 6 ters sts eae dc ccaseheeweoeuds ait 

COECTS Srey 0 1t |  oeo a oe aes Oem een 2 Seen 22T 
Children’s Bureau: 

Matemityand Inianey..... 0: «6.9 cses vise aids sisin sree ecie sot 

is. 5 oiiy4 oan Caw seu aein ee eva pees 40§ 

COV 90722 ea RE Re nO oom eet 40t 
Public Health Service: 

Extension of public health services.................. sit 

Special NEAWH DIODIEMS,....4..45.5 606. Sioisee deceased sit 

MAIO PEHEODNOR Soe 5 5.5 os in Se Les Cele 54% sit 


* Including District of Columbia and Hawaii. 

t Includiag District of Columbia. 

t Including District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
§ Including Alaska and District of Colombia. 
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This is an admirable showing, for although the Act was passed more 
than a year ago, appropriations did not become available for allotments 
until February, 1936. It is to be hoped that the next six months will see 
much more general acceptance of federal aid for dependent children. At 
present many thousands of such children are being cared for out of gen- 
eral relief funds. Instead of security, these children, who need long-time 
care, have great insecurity. Unfortunately the federal government grant 
is only six dollars for the first child and four dollars for each additional 
child in a family entitled to this form of assistance. Although matched 
by both state and local governments, this is clearly not enough to provide 
adequate care, still it should be of real help in financing such care for 
this group of dependent children. The costs of mothers’ aid have in the 
past been borne almost exclusively by the local governments. In some few 
states the grants have been adequate; in a large number they have been 
adequate in a few counties only. During the depression a number of coun- 
ties gave up granting mothers’ pensions and sent their families to the 
Emergency Relief Office, where the federal and state governments bore 
most if not all the cost. The situation has now been reversed and mothers’ 
aid families should now be given the security they have lacked during 
these years. 

The greatest delay has been in the adoption of unemployment com- 
pensation laws. To date, thirteen states and the District of Columbia 
have legislation which will bring them under Titles III and IX of the 
Security Act. These are New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island in New England; Wisconsin and Indiana in the Middle West; 
California, Oregon, Washington, and Utah in the Far West; and South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana in the South. The policy 
adopted by nearly two-thirds of the states of allowing these pay-roll taxes 
to go to the general treasury of the United States instead of enacting 
appropriate state laws so that the funds collected through this tax on em- 
ployers would be available for out-of-work benefits for the unemployed 
in the state in which they are paid is not difficult to explain. Many em- 
ployers are opposing all unemployment compensation legislation in the 
hope that (1) Mr. Roosevelt will be defeated and the Act re-written or 
(2) that the Act will be held unconstitutional and they may thus escape, 
for the present at least, all contributions to unemployment compensation. 
Time marches on. 
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THE SECURITY BOARD TAKES OVER 
THE RELIEF STATISTICS 


: ACCORDANCE with the recommendations of a special com- 
mittee of the United States Central Statistical Board, of which repre- 
sentatives of the Children’s Bureau were members, responsibility for 
the continuation and publication of the Bureau’s monthly relief reports 
for 120 urban areas was transferred on July 1 from the Children’s Bureau 
to the Security Board. Under the plan agreed upon in connection with 
the transfer, policies worked out by the Advisory Committee on Social 
Statistics of the Children’s Bureau will be followed by the Security 
Board, and the chart and plan of tabulations used by the Children’s 
Bureau in its monthly summary of changes in different types of public 
relief will be continued. 

It will be recalled that it was on July 1, 1930, that the Children’s 
Bureau took over the co-operative plan for assembling social statistics 
in some twenty-two fields from thirty-eight urban communities which had 
been initiated in 1926 by the Local Community Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago and the National Association of Community 
Chests and Councils. In 1931 the reporting of relief statistics was ex- 
panded by the Bureau at the request of Fred C. Croxton, secretary of 
the President’s Employment Committee, later in charge of relief for the 
R.F.C. The reporting series developed by the Russell Sage Foundation 
was assumed by the Children’s Bureau and consolidated with its reports 
in 1932, so that it then began to receive regularly from all public and pri- 
vate agencies in 120 cities monthly reports on expenditures for relief, 
both public and private, general and categorical. During the period from 
June, 1933, to January 1, 1936, when, through the F.E.R.A., reports on a 
nation-wide scale were available, the Children’s Bureau continued to 
receive and tabulate the figures from its reporting area because (1) the 
F.E.R.A. was a temporary organization, (2) it gathered reports only from 
agencies receiving F.E.R.A. funds, and (3) the Children’s Bureau series 
provided the only basis for calculating relief trends over a period of years. 
For these reasons the Bureau continued to receive and analyze the relief 
reports in its registration area until the task could be turned over to a 
permanent agency. That this was a wise policy the sudden closing down 
of the F.E.R.A. in January last has made clear. 

Under the new arrangement the assembling of relief statistics will be 
the respensibility of a permanent agency—for, whether the old age-bene- 
fits and the unemployment compensation are or are not held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court, the grants-in-aid for old-age assistance, 
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for dependent children, for blind or crippled children, and for health will, 
it is universally agreed, be sustained. Moreover, since relief is a necessary 
first line of defense in a security program, the Security Board needs to 
know the facts currently in this field. It will, it is hoped, be able to extend 
greatly the reporting area so that national figures will be available. 

The Children’s Bureau will issue in the autumn a summary analysis 
of trends in the different types of public and private relief from 1929 
through 1935 and will continue in the future to assemble and report 
current statistics in child welfare fields. In connection with the latter 
it hopes to assist in developing state-wide reporting through state de- 
partments so that we will eventually have national statistics in the field of 
child care. 


CLARK McADAMS 


OR MANY years Clark McAdams was editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. The people of St. Louis knew him as a champion of hu- 
man rights, a promoter of the Artists’ Guild and the Little Theater, a man 
with rare capacity for enjoyment of nature and the companionship of his 
friends. But his going is a loss to the nation as well as to St. Louis. Be- 
cause of the anonymity of editorial writers, many people in all parts of 
the country who read and were influenced by his oft-quoted editorials in 
support of collective bargaining for the workers, fair treatment for the 
unemployed, the Child Labor Amendment, the Maternity and Infancy 
Act, and many other social reform measures may not know his name; 
they do not even now realize that we shall no longer have the help of his 
brilliant pen. But in the words of Dean Otto Heller of Washington 
University: 

His genius for leading all of us toward a brighter light inspired every cause 
that he championed. .... No station in life requires more steadiness of purpose 
and purity of motive than the editorship of a great newspaper; and there is none 
that puts those very qualities to a severer strain. .... Like any genuine idealist 
he cherished certain preconceived beliefs. Yet he controlled them by that order- 
ly concentration of thought of which he was so singularly capable. His thinking 
was luminous, level-headed, and uncompromising. When with the aid of all his 
great and brilliant resources he reached a final opinion he could not be swayed 
from his position by temporal or material policies. His well-earned reward was 
the profound respect of the entire newspaper fraternity for his high editorial 


courage..... 
Keen and quick to perceive the foibles and follies as well as the sins and crimes 
of society, he never referred them to the inveterate badness of men, only to 
their want of comprehension. The cure was education. 
A valiant campaigner, case-hardened in many battles, he fought always for 
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causes rather than against persons. He had an inexhaustible reservoir of indig- 
nation for injustice of any kind, but spent little anger on the perpetrators. In 
his most sweeping condemnation he still drew a difference between a system he 
thought wrong and the men involved in it, because he had almost no capacity 
for personal hatreds. .... He was the most socially conscious person of his com- 
munity. 


JANE ADDAMS AND JULIA C. LATHROP HOMES 


EADERS of the Review will be glad to know that by order of Secre- 
tary Ickes two of the three large housing projects now under way in 
Chicago are to bear the names of the city’s and the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished social workers. The Jane Addams Houses, near Hull-House, 
will eventually provide attractive, modern three-, four-, and five-room 
apartments at very favorable rentals for 981 families. The Julia C. Lath- 
rop Homes, with the same general type of apartments for 975 families, 
are being built on the North Side of the city at Diversey Parkway and 
Clybourn Avenue, along the north branch of the Chicago River. This site 
contains thirty-five acres, twenty-eight of which will be used for gardens, 
driveways, recreation park, and general recreation. Ample light and air, 
bath, hot and cold water, heat from a central plant, gas stoves, and elec- 
tric refrigerators will be provided for each apartment. The children in 
these homes will have many temptations to right-doing which the children 
in Chicago tenements have lacked in the past. 

When completed, these projects and a third which is under way will be 
operated either by the federal government or by a local housing authority. 
A real beginning in a public housing program is, as Secretary Ickes knew, 
the kind of memorial that Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop would them- 
selves most appreciate. All of which reminds us that Congress adjourned 
without passing the Wagner housing bill and that next to relief this should 
become the most important item on the A.A.S.W.’s legislative program 
at the next session. 


CASE RECORDING 


HE School of Social Service Administration announces with great 
satisfaction the recent publication of a new student Handbook on 
Case Recording by Margaret Cochran Bristol, the School’s senior field- 
work instructor. The Review has adopted the policy of not publishing re- 
views of books by the School Faculty, but we are glad to make this public 
announcement of a new and practical handbook for social-work students. 
Ocher School publications for late summer or early fall include the vol- 
ume on Chicago Tenements, which represents the work of a long series of 
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student research groups under Edith Abbott, and three monographs 
which are being planographed: Salaries and Professional Qualifications of 
Social Workers in Chicago, by Merrill Krughoff; A Psychiatric Clinic in 
a General Hospital, by Ruth Gartland; and Licensing of Boarding Homes 
and Maternity Homes, by Gladys Fraser. 


UNIFORM TRANSFER OF DEPENDENTS ACT 


HE Committee on Interstate Problems of the American Public Wel- 

fare Association reported at the Atlantic City meeting of the Associ- 
ation that the proposed uniform transfer of dependents act had been ap- 
proved last summer by the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws and the American Bar Association. This approval 
by these associations did not mean adoption by a single state legislature 
this year. In social legislation such approval has been useful only in 
answering the criticisms of lawyer legislators. The drive for the measure 
must come from the social work ranks. 

The proposed uniform act is a conservative measure merely authorizing 
reciprocal agreements by state departments of public welfare. Sections 1 
and 2, which we quote, contain the important provisions of the act. 

SEcTION 1 [Reciprocal Agreements].—The [Department of Public Welfare], 
subject to the approval of the Attorney-General, is hereby authorized to enter 
into reciprocal agreements with corresponding state agencies of other states 
regarding the interstate transportation of poor and indigent persons, and to 
arrange with the proper officials in this state for the acceptance, transfer, and 
support of persons receiving public aid in other states in accordance with the 
terms of such reciprocal agreements; provided that this state shall not nor shall 
any county or other political subdivision of t: is state be committed to the sup- 
port of persons who are not in the opinion of said [Department of Public Wel- 
fare] entitled to public support by the laws of this state. 

Sec. 2. [Uniformity of Interpretation].—This act shall be so interpreted and 
construed as to effectuate its general purpose to make uniform the laws of those 
states which enact it. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION FOR THE PROTECTION AND 
WELFARE OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


HE 1936 annual meeting of the Commission, held in Geneva, April 
20-May 2, was the last to be held under the present form of organiza- 
tion, if the recommendations made by the Commission, sitting in Paris 
as a governmental body just previous to the Geneva meetings, receive 
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the approval of the Council. These recommendations were discussed brief- 
ly at the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations on May 13, but 
final action was postponed until its September meeting. 

The work at Paris, in which representatives of ten countries partici- 
pated, was the culmination of some years of effort to effect a more ade- 
quate organization of the Commission and to broaden its possibilities as 
an instrument for discussion and action on social questions of international 
importance. 

The Advisory Commission as constituted at present includes two com- 
mittees—the first established in 1922 to deal with problems arising out of 
traffic in women and children, and the second organized in 1925 to deal 
with child welfare questions. Each committee has met each spring at 
about Easter time for a period of approximately one week and joint meet- 
ings of the two committees have been held from time to time. Fifteen 
governments have practically identical representation on the two com- 
mittees, and each committee has in addition representatives of inter- 
national voluntary organizations, who are called “assessors.” The latter 
have all the privileges of membership except the right to vote. The execu- 
tive and secretarial work of the committees is performed by the Social 
Questions Section of the League’s Secretariat, of which Eric Einar Ek- 
strand, of Sweden, is director. 

If the recommendations for reorganization are approved by the Coun- 
cil, a single Advisory Committee on Social Questions will take the place 
of the two committees. The broader title should facilitate future action 
of the Council in referring to the committee matters pertaining to social 
questions which hitherto have been outside the scope of the Commission’s 
work—for example, the matter of assistance to indigent foreigners, for the 
consideration of which a special committee was created by the Council. 

Under the new plan of organization the number of government repre- 
sentatives will be increased, they will be appointed for three-year terms, 
and assessors for special items on the agenda will be appointed by reason 
of their expertness on the particular subject under consideration. Volun- 
tary associations now represented by assessors, and others on appoint- 
ment by the Council, will have the privilege of becoming associate or 
corresponding members. 

The report on reorganization included a strong recommendation for a 
substantial increase in the staff of the League Secretariat assigned to 
social questions. Expansion of the facilities afforded by the Secretariat 
for service as an information center and as an organization for making 
expert comparative studies of social legislation and administration is 
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greatly needed. The only important technical field studies that it has 
been possible to make have been the extensive investigations of traffic in 
women and children financed by American foundation funds. 

This year’s meetings of the Committees on Traffic in Women and 
Children and on Child Welfare gave evidence of substantial progress. 
The Committee on Traffic in Women and Children had before it the re- 
port of a subcommittee of experts appointed to study the laws in force or 
in preparation on exploitation of prostitution by third parties and to pre- 
pare a preliminary draft convention on that subject. After extended dis- 
cussion, which appeared at times to reach an impasse because of the diffi- 
culty of arriving at a draft which could be supported by both abolitionist 
and regulationist countries, an agreement was reached, largely as a result 
of the initiative of the delegate from Canada, Charlotte Whitton. The 
draft convention proposed by the committee is based on the abolitionist 
principle. Those adhering to the Convention will have to agree to punish 
any person who by any means whatsoever invites, entices, or leads away 
a person of either sex for the purpose of immoral exploitation (Art. I), or 
who aids, abets, or facilitates the prostitution of third parties or derives 
any material profit therefrom (Art. II). Certain aggravating circum- 
stances, including the minority of the victim, are defined. The possibility 
of reservations by regulationist countries, especially with regard to Article 
II, was contemplated in the resolution transmitting the draft to the 
Council. The committee also considered at length an inquiry into meas- 
ures of rehabilitation of adult women, the report of which will be com- 
pleted for formal submission at the next session. 

The third matter to come before the Committee on Traffic in Women 
and Children was the conference of central authorities in the countries of 
the Middle and Far East, in Bandoeng, Java, next February. The United 
States will be representated at this conference by an observer. 

The Child Welfare Committee examined preliminary reports of a study 
of methods of placing children in foster-homes and on the recreational 
aspects of motion pictures for young people. The child-placing study was 
based on information from governments assembled by the League Secre- 
tariat and data from non-governmental sources supplied by the “Save 
the Children International Union.” The rapporteur was Mme J. E.Vaj- 
kai, of Hungary. The Committee decided to continue the study for an- 
other year along the lines developed by the rapporteur, with re-examina- 
tion of the data in the light of such additional information as may appear 
necessary and possible to obtain. The delegates of the United States and 
Canada are to serve with the rapporteur and such other members of the 
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Committee as may be called upon, as a corresponding subcommittee to 
carry through the work to a conclusion. 

Mr. Sidney West Harris, assistant undersecretary in the Home Office 
and the senior delegate of the United Kingdom on the Commission, 
served as rapporteur for the study of recreational aspects of the cinema. 
A. C. Cameron, a representative of the British Film Institute, and Edgar 
Dale, of Ohio State University, representing the Payne Fund, participated 
in the discussions. Attention was drawn to the unfortunate distortion of 
historical facts found in many films, the bad effects on children of films 
of a terrifying nature, and the importance of developing in children sound 
standards of appreciation of motion-picture films. As the material was 
not complete it was decided to renew the discussion next year. 

The Child Welfare Committee considered, also, a proposal by the sub- 
stitute delegate of Poland for a study of the whole problem of young 
offenders and neglected children, reports of the liaison officers of the 
Health Organization, the International Labor Office, and the Inter- 
national Cinematographic Institute, and proposals for broadening the 
scope of the Committee’s work, with particular reference to the needs of 
the normal child. 

On the proposal of the delegate from Canada the Council was requested 
to take under consideration the inclusion of a representative of the Child 
Welfare Committee on the mixed committee appointed by the Council 
last fall to study the whole question of nutrition in its health and eco- 
nomic aspects. The Council has adopted this suggestion and appointed 
the delegate from Canada a member of the mixed committee, and the 
delegate from Chile as alternate. 

Representatives of fifteen governments attended this year’s sessions of 
the Commission on the Welfare of Children and Young People. From 
east to west they were Japan, India, Turkey, Poland, Roumania, Italy, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, Spain, the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Chile. The opening meeting was held on the 
day of the last session of the Council before the flight of the Emperor 
Haile Selassie from Ethiopia. It was thus in an atmosphere of tension 
and uncertainty regarding political matters that this technical committee 
of the League did its work. Realization, however, of the careful, day-by- 
day work of expert committees dealing with economics, labor, health, and 
social questions, carried on under League auspices, gives a deep sense of 
the foundation for intzrnational co-operation and understanding that is 


being laid by the Lea:sue. 
cam KATHARINE F. LENROOT. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Crime and Justice. By SHELDON GLUECK. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1936. Pp. vii+337. $3.00. 

Farewell, Mr. Gangster! America’s War on Crime. By HERBERT COREY. 
New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. v-+289. $3.00. 


Local Democracy and Crime Control. By ArtHuR C. MILLSPAuUGH. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1936. Pp. vii+261. $2.00. 
Each of these publications represents an aspect of the anticrime effort that 

has been so conspicuous in the general social-reform movement of the last 
twenty-five years. In the period between 1910 and 1915 the New York Charity 
Organization Society Committee on the Reorganization of the Inferior Criminal 
Courts was, under the chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence Veiller, calling attention 
to “the forgotten man,” who, often a non-English-speaking person wholly con- 
fused by miserable procedures he did not understand, was chiefly the defendant 
in the lower criminal courts. The procedures of the separate courts were 
wretched, and obtaining the desired facts with reference to other tribunals as to 
the numbers of persons and numbers of officers was likewise impossible because 
of the defective systems of recording and reporting. 

During the same period (1910-15), in Chicago, Alderman Charles E. Merriam 
was, with the help of Edith Abbott, attacking the problem of the police and 
their incomprehensible statistics as well as their reprehensible practices. 

In 1920 a few murders in Cleveland, in which judges of the inferior courts 
were involved, called attention to the same kind of a situation in that city and 
resulted in the Cleveland survey of criminal justice under the general direction 
of Dean Roscoe Pound—Professor Felix Frankfurter, with Raymond Fosdick, 
writing on the “Police” and Alfred Bettman on “Prosecution.” Then followed 
Dean Kirchwey’s study in Cook County and the Missouri and Illinois crime sur- 
veys, to which Raymond Moley contributed. Later the Federal Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Law Observance dealt at length with many of the 
same aspects of the problem, and the Johns Hopkins Law Institute undertook 
to set patterns for judicial recording that might serve as a basis for intelligent 
and intelligible reporting which would enable the community to form well- 
grounded judgments of criminal-law administration. There was, therefore, 
provided a great mass of information revealing in selected jurisdictions a uni- 
versal situation of maladministration that, on the one hand, justified a contempt 
for justice as it was administered and, on the other hand, played into the hands 
of the professional criminal. 
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One obvious weakness of the whole administration is the highly local char- 
acter of the judicial administration, and the development of state, interstate, 
and federal agencies and services is one of the obviously needed changes. The 
enactment of the federal kidnaping law and other acts creating offenses against 
the federal government, the establishment of the new and highly publicized 
Bureau of Investigation in the office of the United States attorney-general, and 
the proposals of interstate compacts are a resulting development. The problems 
are, of course, complicated, and the attacks have been made from different 
angles. Professor Moley has given general publicity to the distorted influence 
in the series of procedures of the state’s attorney or prosecuting official, but no 
one has attempted to integrate the whole body of testimony as Dr. Glueck 
has attempted in his series of the Lowell Lectures, which he has brought to- 
gether and supplemented by a bibliography and by thorough documentation. 

In Mr. Corey’s Farewell, Mr. Gangster! there is another eulogy of Mr. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, who writes an Introduction and looks out at the reader from the 
Frontispiece. Sherman is said to have said that ‘‘War is Hell,” and this, like 
Mr. Cooper’s Ten Thousand Public Enemies, is an ugly book, retelling in detail 
the “inside story’ of how the “‘G men” have “cracked down” on the various 
gangs whose names become constantly more familiar in every household be- 
cause of the repeated accounts given by those who desire to glorify the achieve- 
ments of the federal bureau. The gangsters need not, and will not, be named 
here. The important point is that the essentially national character of crime is 
recognized, and the consequent importance of authorizing and developing local, 
state, and federal co-operation in dealing with the problem in all its manifesta- 
tions is appreciated. There is an interesting if unpleasant chapter devoted to 
the women associated with the gangsters, entitled “Dumb and Not Beautiful.” 
There is no discussion in this new development of criminality on the part of 
women, nor is there any suggestion of what one might call community remorse, 
ie., regret at the failure on the part of the organized public to catch these 
wretched human beings at an earlier time in their lives, offer more promising 
opportunities for the exercise of their ingenuity and loyalty, or effectively de- 
tain them so that their hideous criminal activity would be impossible. It is 
never suggested in these reviews of the glories of the ‘““G men” that the very 
structure of our government and the failure of local authorities and agencies 
might have been recognized and corrected at an earlier date. The subject leads 
at once into questions of community reorganization in behalf of those inade- 
quately equipped to contribute to the modern complex order, so that Dr. Glueck 
refers to the claims of the advocates of local rights as “far fetched.” 

To Mr. Millspaugh the question of local versus central rights does not seem 
so obvious, and his study is devoted to a discussion of the question of jurisdiction 
in relation to crime control. Mr. Millspaugh, too, deplores the practice of deal- 
ing together with the series of steps constituting the treatment of a person 
accused of crime—the apprehension, which means the police; the accusation, 
which means the examining magistrate or the grand jury; the detention, which 
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means the jail or bail; the trial, which means the prosecuting attorney, plus the 
judge and jury; the execution of the sentence, which may again mean the jail, 
or probation, or fining, or the penitentiary and eventually parole. The surveys 
mentioned above cover most if not all these processes, while Mr. Millspaugh 
thinks that the police and the office of state’s attorney may be segregated and 
dealt with as part of the executive, while the other steps take the student into 
the more definite field of judicial administration. With these two subjects segre- 
gated he wishes to examine the claims of those who cling to the idea of local 
administration so as to determine whether or not those claims are to weigh 
heavily in the consideration of students selecting more effective ways of doing 
these things. He concludes in both cases in favor of a state-wide authority— 
in the one case a state department of safety with which the local police systems 
should in his judgment be geared, and the attorney-general’s office into which 
the state’s attorney or the prosecuting official should be absorbed. In the latter 
case he agrees that the centralization process should go farther and the prosecut- 
ing officials become appointive, while in the case of the police the integration 
would for a time at least be much less complete. 

If Mr. Millspaugh had only changed the order of his presentation the result- 
ing discussion would be more effective. If chapter viii, “Crime Control Inte- 
gration,” which assumes integration to be a good thing and explains the reasons 
for its slight progress in the general reform movement, had been placed earlier 
in the discussion, the reader would see more clearly the need for a compre- 
hensive analysis of the problem of local jurisdiction. With the discussion of 
integration postponed and with the vivid sense of recent federal participation 
in the procedures, the discussion seems overelaborate and tedious. The material 
assembled is, however, a contribution to the literature on the county and should 
prove helpful in any examination of the possibilities of reconstructing the local, 
state, and federal jurisdictional relationships. The proponents of the centraliz- 
ing process are given a positive argument supporting their program and a state- 
ment in rebuttal to the pleas of the local jurisdictionist. This is, perhaps, the 
important service of the study. 

If a concrete situation, itself demanding reconstruction, were under consider- 
ation, this discussion would seem abstract and remote. In chapter viii Mr. Mills- 
paugh reminds the reader of the varied divergences of the states from any pat- 
tern, but the early chapters assume an appreciation of these divergences which 
prevent the comprehensive statement from being too abstruse. 

On the basis of this elaborate discussion he substantiates Dr. Glueck’s state- 
ment to the effect that much of the plea for local governmental recognition is 
“far fetched.” Mr. Millspaugh agrees with Dr. Glueck that both the police 
function and the prosecuting function should be unified under state authorities 
—the former under a possible department of safety, the prosecution under the 
attorney-general, with certain concessions to local demands. There is an inter- 
esting statement about the dramatization of the movement toward crime con- 
trol, which may be quoted as it distinctly rejects the program of “G men”’: 
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Certainly the movement toward crime control integration needs to be dramatized. 
This can be done, not wholly by spot-lighting notorious criminal cases, by playing up the 
sensational, or by appealing to the combative instincts, but perhaps more effectively 
in the long run by emphasizing the social cost of crime, by tying the public safety cam- 
paign to the movement for state policing, and by showing that efficient state police de- 
partments are necessary to a co-ordinated nation-wide attack on crime and to the pres- 
ervation of the states from a nationally centralized system of policing." 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Boys. By Attpa C. BOWLER and 
RutH S. BLoopcGoop. 


Part I: “Treatment Programs of Five Institutions” (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 228). Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935. Pp. v+324. $0.25. 

Part II: “A Study of 751 Boys” (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 

No. 230). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1936. Pp. 

v+149. $0.15. 

The Delinquent Boy and the Correctional School. By NORMAN FENTON and 
Otuers. Claremont, California: Progress-Bulletin Press, 1935. Pp. 
182. $2.00. 

During the past decade those concerned with the treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents have become critical of the outcome of the treatment programs in in- 
stitutions. Several investigators, notably Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, have 
pointed out the large proportion of failures in adjustment subsequent to institu- 
tional experience. Instead of confining the criteria of adjustment solely to ar- 
rests and convictions, either during or after the period of parole, the Children’s 
Bureau investigators whose studies are recorded in the two volumes Institutional 
Treatment of Delinquent Boys considered adjustment criteria on a more compre- 
hensive and significant basis. Indices based on ratings of such adjustments as 
the economic, employment, and social relations, together with the standing in 
present employment and character of present and post parole conduct, were 
taken into consideration to form a composite index. 

When thus evaluated, out of the 751 boys who had been discharged from 
all institutional supervision, approximately five years prior to the beginning of 
the field-work investigation from five institutions for delinquent boys, one in 
each of the states of California, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Ohio, 
35 per cent seem to have failed entirely in making the hoped-for adjustment, 
33 per cent were of doubtful adjustment status, and 32 per cent were considered 
generally successful. However, 58 per cent of the boys had convictions against 
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them subsequent to first parole, and 66 per cent had been arrested one time or 
more. The authors of the Children’s Bureau publication in utilizing the more 
inclusive criteria for determining success or failure, without restricting them- 
selves to official arrest and conviction, dealt with the problem of evaluation in 
units that are more in keeping with the consideration of the total personality 
than the use of the official index. 

The first volume of this publication gives a splendid account of the structural 
and functional setups of the five institutions as well as the spirit and philosophy 
underlying the treatment programs. The detailed description of methods of ad- 
ministration, educational program, clinical service, disciplinary measures, insti- 
tutional records, parole, and other factors constituting the institutional program 
will serve as a valuable reference source for those who wish to learn how others 
are coping with the intricacies of redirecting the behavior patterns of delinquent 
youth through the medium of the controlled environment that the institution 
affords. The comprehensive recapitulation of the procedures employed in these 
five institutions includes a discussion of needed changes in program and a critical 
analysis of the shortcomings of current institutional practices. Much stress is 
placed on the need for the progressive educational approach and the importance 
of an ample and adequate clinical service. The need for abandoning traditional 
educational procedures and substituting creative activity programs is admirably 
emphasized. In disciplinary measures as well as in the life of the community of 
the institution the authors stress the need to prepare the boy for “‘self-direction” 
on return to community life. Throughout this critical analysis of institutional 
needs probably the greatest emphasis is placed on properly equipped and moti- 
vated personnel with psychologic insight and balanced personality. This volume, 
especially in its summarization, deals at length with the finer subtleties of the 
treatment program that create the atmosphere of the institutional community. 

Fenton in his book on The Delinquent Boy in the Correctional School, after 
giving the history and the methods of operation in the Whittier State School, 
which has been a pioneer in the correctional field, and after recording statistical 
interrelationships of the traits of the boys in this institution, places a similar 
emphasis on the importance of better qualified personnel and the significance of 
the general morale in the institution. He makes a frank and critical analysis of 
the Whittier School program and relates the findings of the boys in this institu- 
tion to those of other investigators. Since this is one of the better schools in the 
country, the detailed description of operation should prove valuable to those 
who wish to review their own institutional programs. In neither the report of 
Fenton nor that of the Children’s Bureau investigators do we find evidence of a 
real treatment program that concerns itself with an intensive psychotherapeutic 
approach to the emotional ills of the children. Fenton speaks of “hospital 
schools” as being needed for those requiring intensive psychotherapy. These are 
to be the equivalent for children to the best mental hospitals for adults. It is 
doubtful, however, whether any far-reaching results can be obtained without in- 
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tensive psychotherapeutic facilities in the institutions for delinquent boys them- 
selves, where so large a proportion of the population is suffering from emotional 
ills requiring treatment. Psychiatric work in its treatment aspects is even today, 
as one gleans from both of these studies, very inadequate. 

Both studies point out the poverty of the after-care program, the lack of in- 
tegration by trained case workers of the program within the institution, and the 
home situation during the time that the child is at the institution and after his 
release. The Children’s Bureau report points to the fact that 13 per cent of the 
children were never visited, an additional 10 per cent were only visited once 
while on parole, and 47 per cent were seen from two to five times during the en- 
tire parole period. Without even considering the qualifications of the parole 
workers in these five institutions, the inadequacy of the contacts is self-evident. 
Both the Children’s Bureau volume and Fenton’s study point definitely to the 
importance in post-institutional adjustment of such factors as unbroken homes, 
parental harmony, constructive interests on the part of the boys, and infrequent 
disciplinary problems while at the school. 

Interesting tables are given in Part II of the Children’s Bureau report on the 
relationship between various aspects of adjustment and a number of social and 
individual factors. While these tables are of interest, it is very difficult to deduce 
causal relations from them in view of the fact that in all probability the factors 
correlated are related to the same cause. Unfortunately, in neither one of the 
two studies are population rates given for the various precommitment and parole 
data, making it difficult to determine the extent to which there is a preponder- 
ance of determined traits among the boys of the institutions as compared to the 
general population. 

It would be well to publish the two reports of the Children’s Bureau in book 
form, properly indexed, as the study could then be of even greater service than 
it is now for those who wish to review periodically some of the very important 
data that have been brought together. If such a book were published, it would 
be statistically helpful if the tables in Part II giving relationships between 
traits and factors were transformed into indices of relationships so that compari- 
sons between the implied correlations in the tables, as given, could be more easily 
made. The skepticism of the authors of the Children’s Bureau report with refer- 
ence to the possible utilization of prediction tables for prognosticating success or 


failure of parole is well founded. 
JouN SLAWSON 
JewisH BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
Nrw York City 


Cash Relief. By JOANNA CoLcorD. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 263. $1.50. 
This volume consists of four parts. In Part I, Miss Colcord has traced briefly 
the methods of relief-giving current during the early 1930’s and the steps by 
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which the use of cash relief came to be more commonly practiced among the 
emergency-relief administrations in 1934 and 1935. Part II, which is a much 
longer section, contains descriptive accounts of the experiences of nine cities— 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco—in which the system of cash relief was in opera- 
tion under the local public agencies administering relief. Part III is a summary 
by topics of the findings in the cities, together with comments and some recom- 
mendations, while in Part IV Miss Colcord has brought together the available 
material bearing on the relative costs of relief in cash and relief in kind. 

Perhaps the chief factors which led to experimentation with cash relief were 
the dissatisfaction with many features of the commodity relief system, the elu- 
sive hope of reducing administrative expenses, and the conviction that clients 
should be free from the supervision in the spending of the relief allowance. It 
was quite general to find abuses connected with the disbursing-order system, 
such as overcharging, giving inferior goods or short weights, and discourteous 
treatment. In spite of this, there was a great deal of apprehension, even among 
social workers, that the cash-relief system would not prove to be a practicable 
plan. Expectations were that recipients of cash would not use their money wise- 
ly for necessities, that they would spend their allowances in the first few days 
and then be back in the offices for more, that they would run up bills and fall be- 
hind in rent payments, that if they were given cash they would have no incentive 
to take work if it were offered, that the offices would be swamped by applicants 
for cash relief, etc. However, it is very gratifying to the writer to learn that Miss 
Colcord’s investigations show that in general these fears were entirely unjusti- 
fied. 

An overwhelming amount of evidence favored cash relief. Even when the 
amounts had to be reduced the clients still preferred cash to commodity relief. 
One of the important benefits of cash relief was that the recipients were able to 
secure more and better food by personal selection and by following sales. More- 
over, it enabled them to follow their own food habits. In general, the clients all 
believed that cash raised and maintained their self-respect. The relief adminis- 
trators were also in favor of cash relief and named as advantages the reduction 
in clerical expenses, reduction in the number of request and complaint visits to 
the offices, increase of effective time of social-work staffs when relieved of making 
out orders, improved relations between visitors and clients, and a better under- 
standing with “pressure groups.” 

This book should be very useful to administrators desirous of setting up cash- 
relief systems and wishing to learn from the experience of others. It is a valuable 
and much-needed contribution to the subject of relief administration as there is 
a paucity of such material available on these very urgent questions. 


MARGARET COCHRAN BRISTOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Evaluative Research in Social Work. By ELEANOR T. GLUECK. Published 
for the New York School of Social Work by Columbia University Press, 
1936. Pp.iv+27. $0.25. 

This paper, presented in December, 1935, to the Association of the New York 
School of Social Work by one of its distinguished graduates, is a lucid, serene, 
and beautiful piece of thinking and writing about a subject often referred to— 
one can hardly say treated—in a pessimistic, fearful, turbid, and sometimes acri- 
monious way. 

Dr. Glueck’s collaboration with her husband on the studies of the results of 
the treatment of delinquent and criminal personalities in Massachusetts fur- 
nished the basis of the review presented here of the purposes and techniques of 
what she calls evaluative research. These purposes she sets forth as: 

1. To determine whether in the main the objectives of a system of treatment are be- 
ing fulfilled. 

2. If they are not being fulfilled to a large extent, to determine the reasons therefor. 

3. To discover the principles underlying effective social treatment on the basis of 
objectified experience with hundreds of cases. 

4. In the light of the findings, to point the way to needs both within and without the 
system under study which would make it more effective. 

5. To direct the course of experimentation with treatment to the end that the failures 
of the present system may be reduced. 

6. To discover clues to further research which would tend to explain the reasons for 
the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of a system of treatment. 

7. To redefine the methods and even the goals of a system of treatment on the basis 
of the sum total of facts revealed by the research [pp. 1-2]. 


Few who seriously consider the present state of the social welfare services 
will dispute the necessity that now exists for social workers to bring their work 
under the discipline of this kind of examination and to begin to devise the tech- 
niques by which evaluation can be made. That it will be crude at first need not 
militate against, but may actually contribute to, essential accuracy. 

On this point Dr. Glueck’s paper contains some highly valuable suggestions. 
She looks squarely at the difficulty of finding adequate bases on which to make 
qualitative judgments. She says: 

This difficulty is a real one but can be greatly reduced by making definitions as 
specific as possible and reducing categories to a minimum. The two- and three-fold 
categorizations utilized by us in handling qualitative data have shown, at least to our 
satisfaction (and the internal evidence of our researches bears this out), that such cate- 
gorizations, although not allowing of refinements of classification, avoid the difficulties 
inherent in finer grading. I venture to suggest that the statistical expression of qualita- 
tive data is for the present at least far more accurate and useful in this crude form [p. 
17]. 


The simple, clear, and specific statements of criteria used in the three studies 
published by Dr. Glueck and her husband are certainly a good start in the ac- 
cumulation of the intellectual tools needed for observing, recording, and report- 
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ing on quality of conduct and social relationships and on success or failure of 
treatment. 

Dr. Glueck emphasizes the desirability of having “groups not emotionally in- 
volved in a particular kind of work” make these evaluative studies. It is highly 
probable that such is the part of wisdom now. One would like to think, however, 
that sometime the practitioners of social work would themselves be able honestly 
and accurately to apply criteria in evaluation and that the annual reports of 
agencies and institutions might even routinely afford some genuine enlighten- 
ment as to the results in the aggregate that had attended the efforts expended. 


NEvA R. DEARDORFF 
WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEW YorkK CIty 


Slums and Housing, with Special Reference to New York City. By JAMES 
ForD, with the collaboration of KATHERINE Morrow and GEORGE 
N. Tuompson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 2 vols; 
pp. xxili+ 1033. $10 a set. 

Britain Rebuilding, or The Slum and Overcrowding Campaigns. By B. S. 
TownroE. With an Introduction by the Ricut Hon. LorD AMULREE. 
London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 180. 5s. 

The Anti-slum Campaign. By Sir E. D. Stwon. London: Iongmans, 
Green & Co., 1933. Pp. viilit+206. 2s. 6d. 

The Housing Program of the City of Vienna. By Cuar es P. Harpy and 
RosBert R. Kuczynski. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1934. Pp. xii+143. $2.00. 

I Lived in a Slum. By Mrs. Cecit CuEesterton. London: Victor Gol- 
lancz, 1936. Pp. 288. 6s. 

New books on the subject of housing continue to appear both in this country 
and in Europe. The magnificent volumes issued by the Harvard University 
Press are, of course, especially noteworthy. In this great work Mr. Ford and his 
collaborators place the whole subject of bad housing against the long back: 
ground of the history of New York City. This extremely valuable historical re- 
view deals with the origins of the housing problem, beginning with the seven- 
teenth century, and reviews the various methods of control that have been at- 
tempted from time to time. At the close of this historical study Mr. Ford asks, 
“Has there been progress?” and, looking back over three hundred years, he 
writes as follows: 

Housing is not an end in itself, but may be a means to human well-being. If the 
housing on Manhattan of 1635 is contrasted with that of 1935, a gain in some values will 


be noted, and a loss in others. There has been a loss not only of sunshine and fresh air to 
all rooms of dwellings, but also of quiet and privacy, and of the many amenities of vil- 
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lage life. There has been a gain, on the other hand, in certain facilities that make for 
comfort and convenience—modern devices for heating, lighting, and cooking; a pro- 
tected water supply; sanitary appliances; measures for the removal of all kinds of house- 
hold waste; an almost universal sewerage system; improved means of communication 
from one dwelling to another; and rapid transit from home to work or to the environ- 
ment that one may choose for one’s leisure hours [p. 247]. 


Although these two volumes have been prepared with special reference to 
New York City, there is a mine of valuable information here about housing con- 
ditions and attempted methods of housing reform in different parts of this coun- 
try and of Europe. There is an interesting Appendix, described as “mainly archi- 
tectural,” by Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes, which deals with the development of 
tenement-house plans in New York City and reviews the architectural plans for 
tenement houses over a period of fifty years. 

Various plans for slum clearance and rebuilding of slum areas, federal, state, 
and municipal rehousing policies, housing standards, limited-dividend com- 
panies, model tenements, federal housing projects and the relation of federa! 
legislation and administration to local housing policy, housing projects for Ne- 
groes, and housing projects for single men and women are all discussed in these 
monumental volumes. There is an excellent Bibliography of “Housing in New 
York City,” and also a valuable “Bibliography of Bibliographies.” 

Mr. Townroe, author of Britain Rebuilding, is the mayor of Hampstead, 
North London, and already well known as a writer on the housing problem. In 
his new volume Mr. Townroe tries to provide “in non-technical language a use- 
ful bird’s-eye view of the housing situation” in England, beginning with a review 
of municipal housing from 1835 to 1935. Mr. Townroe is something of an op- 
timist who takes satisfaction in the fact that Great Britain 
may also anticipate with confidence a steady raising of housing standards (in this coun- 
try) where new houses were built in 1935 at the rate of a thousand a day—a rate unsur- 
passed by any other nation in the world in the past or the present... . . 

Unemployment in the building industry has dropped substantially, and in the South 
of England it is often impossible to obtain efficient bricklayers or plasterers. The view 
taken within the industry itself is that the present period of prosperity will last until 
1938. 

By that year it is expected that at least a quarter of a million slum dwellings will have 
been demolished, and the reconstruction of the antiquated central areas of many of our 
industrial towns should be well under way. There is, therefore, every reason for confi- 
dence so long as architects, and the leaders of industry, reorientate themselves to the 
modern outlook, and make the fullest possible use of discoveries in science and the ap- 
plication of new methods of planning and of organizing building operations and opera- 
tives [p. 172]. 


Sir E. D. Simon, the former lord mayor of Manchester and chairman of the 
Manchester Housing Committee, reviews the history of post-war housing and 
the present-day problem. Anyone who is looking for information about the 
public housing program in Great Britain will find here a competent review of the 
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results of the Addison Act, the Chamberlain and Wheatley acts, the Greenwood 
Act, and the Hilton Young Act, together with a discussion of rent restriction 
policies. In spite of the very remarkable efforts that have been made in England 
since the close of the war at the expense of the national exchequer and local pub- 
lic funds combined, to meet the need for better housing, the problem still remains 
a vast and discouraging one. 

The Brookings Institution has published a valuable history of one of the most 
interesting post-war experiments in municipal ownership, and the most out- 
standing example of municipal housing. This study is designed primarily to pre- 
sent a clear, unbiased, and fairly complete record of the justly famous experi- 
ment in public housing carried on by the city of Vienna. This volume is also, of 
course, especially important for us in America, where new light on questions of 
public housing policy is so greatly needed. While the result of any European 
program carried out under such different social, economic, and political con- 
ditions will not bear directly upon our American policy, nevertheless the find- 
ings of this book will help to clarify thinking on the basic issue of public versus 
private initiative in the provision of urban housing and to point out some of the 
incidental problems that must be solved if public housing enterprise is to be suc- 
cessful. 

During the post-war years the city of Vienna carried through a very remark- 
able program of public construction and operation of dwelling houses which no 
other city has ever undertaken. This program was initiated by the Social Demo- 
cratic party immediately after its accession to power in 1919. Its rapid expansion 
and long continuation through nearly fourteen years were both a result and a 
powerful contributing cause of the Social Democratic party’s fourteen-year con- 
tinuous tenure of office—-the longest tenure which any socialistic party has ever 
enjoyed outside of Soviet Russia. 

“ Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s volume is one of the various minor attempts to give a 
realistic picture of the miseries of bad housing that are endured week after week 
and year after year by the great masses of people in all countries. Here are ac- 
counts of struggling families living in overcrowding, dirt, and squalor; keeping 
their households together with no security, in large numbers of cases on public 
assistance in one form or another. This is, of course, a journalistic account of 
life in the slums, but the journalist who has a flair for adventure is not infre- 
quently more effective in bringing home to the sometimes incredulous public the 
true conditions under which people are living than ail the statistics and official 
reports that can be published. It is to be hoped that those who read Mrs. Ches- 
terton’s lively volume will be moved to understand the need of an immediate 


remedy for the shocking evils she describes. 
EpitH ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago. By Haroun F. 
GOosNELL. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xxxi+404. 
$3.50. 

Since the middle eighties Negroes have acted their part on the political stage 
of Chicago. Here, where all the tricks of the game are played and accepted, 
where the good swap votes with the bad, and where politics is a serious skilled 
craft, the Negro has been part and parcel of it all. In national, state, and city 
elections he has played the game, joining forces with and often conniving with 
actors, ministers, lawyers, gamblers, bartenders, and soldiers. Some have been 
fine outstanding citizens, some less noble, others highly objectionable, but in 
the main they have been comparable to the usual “run of the mine”’ politician, 
and as such they have employed every artifice to win political prestige in much 
the same way that Chicago politics is carried on at all times. 

Colorfully and convincingly has Mr. Gosnell revealed the machinations of 
Chicago’s Negro politicians in a volume replete with incontrovertible facts 
and documented with records, possible only when one has dug deep and long. 
It is a thorough, painstaking account, void of racial bias and objectively pre- 
sented. 

Negroes have won and lost in their political skirmishes, and Mr. Gosnell 
has told how and why. All the political formations for the past fifty years are 
brought up in conspicuous review as one reads of how governors, senators, 
mayors, congressmen, and minor officials fared in thickly populated Negro 
sections of Chicago. It is all there—the settings, the personalities, the intrigue, 
the oratory, the “double-crossing,” the successes, the failures. When outstand- 
ing, well-prepared Negroes have appeared on the scene, the author has given, 
in a short biographical sketch, the history of their political operations and the 
influence of their activities. When demagogues and grafters have appeared, 
they, too, have had their methods analyzed and their motives evaluated. 

Mr. Gosnell has traced the early political activities of the Negro in the 
United States, which, during the days of Reconstruction, culminated in twenty- 
two senators and congressmen. 

But the participation of Negroes in politics has nowhere expressed itself as 
significantly as in Chicago. The movement of large numbers of Negroes from 
the South to the North in 1914 enabled the leaders to corral many who had 
moved North to “better their condition.” There had been before this, however, 
a number of individual instances of political activity. Back as far as 1876, when 
colored people comprised only one per cent of the total population of the city 
John W. E. Thomas was sent to the state legislature on the Republican ticket 
from the Second Senatorial District in Chicago. Edward H. Morris served two 
terms in the state legislature in 1890 and 1902. 

But much earlier, in 1845, John Jones, the first colored man to be elected at 
large from Cook County to a public office, was made county commissioner. So 
also, Edward H. Wright, Oscar De Priest, Theodore W. Jones, Louis B. Ander- 
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son, Robert R. Jackson, Ferdinand L. Barnett, and a large number of others 
were elected to office prior to the migration of 1914. 

The criticism that Negroes are apathetic in the use of the ballot can hardly 
be charged against Negroes in Chicago. Practically all those who were elected 
to office in the early years came from the South. Soon after arriving in the 
North they identified themselves for election in primaries and general elections. 

On this point, Mr. Gosnell says in the chapter describing ‘the Black Belt’’: 
“Tf it can be shown that a large proportion of the colored voters in Chicago came 
from the far South where the participation of Negroes in politics is very slight, 
ther. it is reasonable to conclude that the migrant Negro leaves his political 
apathy behind when he comes North, or else he was not as apathetic as he was 
reported to be.” In this chapter as well as in the one entitled “The Underworld 
and Politics,” the author analyzes the measures used by the Negro to vote and 
hold office—measures patterned after the characteristic realistic maneuvers so 
well applied in Chicago political circles. No phase of the organized life of the 
Negro was overlooked when the leaders went out for votes. The fraternal organi- 
zations have always played a dominant part in the political aspirations of the 
Chicago Negro. The more lodges to which a politician belonged, the more 
prominent was he and the better his chance of election. The churches are public 
forums at the time of election. Neighborhood or community clubs are always 
sought out, and the private home to which neighbors and friends are invited 
is one of the chief means by which the voter is brought in contact with the candi- 
date. 

Thus, as Dr. Park points out in the Introduction to Mr. Gosnell’s book, while 
the earlier politicians were idealists who took their positions seriously and re- 
garded themselves representatives of a race as well as a party, the more recent 
politicians were realists, who, while the race issue was always uppermost, felt 
no allegiance to idealistic practices. 

All in all, the Chicago Negro has made a good case for himself in politics. 
Out of the vicissitudes of success and failure, qualities of leadership have come 
to the surface and the confidence of Negroes in themselves is an outstanding 
result of the political activity of the race. All the evidence Mr. Gosnell presents 
points to a continuous and relentless battle to advance the cause of the Negro. 
Defeat was only temporary. It often appeared to supply a stronger incentive 
to continuance than did success. The means employed were not always praise- 
worthy, and the ends set by some were, of course, personal aggrandizement. 
But the by-product of racial cohesion was the banner that almost inevitably 
brought every Negro in Chicago under it, to the disadvantage of any white 
contestant. Today, no white person running for alderman in the Second Ward 
has a ghost of a chance of being elected; and the First Congressional District, 
from which Oscar De Priest went as the first Negro congressman from Chicago, 
has no intention of sending any but a Negro to the House of Representatives. 

The book answers some questions which have been asked for a long while. 
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For instance: Why is it that the Negro vote so frequently has been on the side 
opposed by better government bodies? Why did William Hale Thompson in- 
variably receive a large Negro vote? 

Reading Mr. Gosnell’s scholarly treatise, one finds a direct line between the 
favoritism of a white candidate and the consideration which that candidate 
proffers his Negro voters. To get the Negro vote one had to do something for 
Negroes. The realistic Negro politician of the present has made it unprofitable 
for white candidates who do not subscribe to this point of view if they are in a 
district affected by the Negro vote by impressing upon the Negro electorate 
that this principle is the one they should follow to the letter. 

Negro Politicians is not only a story of the rise of Negro politics and politi- 
cians in Chicago but it is also an account of the reaction of the Negro to social 
and economic factors. The Negro’s political participation is interwoven with, 
and consequently conditioned by, subversive social and economic forces. Read- 
ing Negro Politicians one comprehends the obstacles in housing, industry, 
recreation, crime, police discrimination, and neglect of every character with 
which a minority group must contend. Mr. Gosnell has made this clear in a 


way that makes interesting and informative reading. 
T. ARNOLD HILL 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
New York City 


Oglethorpe: A Study of Philanthropy in England and Georgia. By LESLIE 

F, Cuurcu. London: Barton, 1935. Pp. xvit+335. 75s. 6d. 
Nonconformity and Social and Economic Life, 1660-1800. By E. D. BEBB. 

London: Epworth Press, 1935. Pp. 198. 7s. 6d. 

John Bellers, 1654-1725. By A. Rutu Fry. London: Cassell, 1935. Pp. 
xi+164. 6s. 

These three volumes are important for the social worker who is interested in 
the history of the social-reform movement, either in this country or in Great 
Britain. General Oglethorpe was the friend of that great mass of underprivileged 
in his day—the men who found their way into the debtors’ prisons. He cham- 
pioned their cause in Parliament and then set himself to find a way to prevent 
their drifting into the prolonged periods of imprisonment in the demoralizing 
prisons of the eighteenth century. The result was the founding of the colony of 
Georgia, of which he became the first governor. Here is a study in the history of 
philanthropy in both England and the state of Georgia, the links with the Wes- 
leys, and the various records of a great national movement in the field of social 
service in the eighteenth century. The study is based upon original documents 
preserved in the Public Record Office. 

The study of non-conformity is also connected with the history of social re- 
form, for the non-conformist movement in England was closely identified with 
the social problems of an earlier period. The followers of the early leaders were 
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often drawn from the poorer groups, and the leaders were interested in the vari- 
ous problems of poverty, unemployment, the liquor traffic, prison reform, and, 
at an earlier period, the antislavery movement. This influence was important 
and often permanent in its results. 

Miss Ruth Fry, who is herself a distinguished member of the Society of 
Friends, has prepared a valuable memoir of John Bellers, the early Quaker econ- 
omist and social reformer, together with a somewhat condensed reprint of his in- 
accessible writings. Bellers was one of the earliest reformers who made construc- 
tive plans for solving the problems of destitution, unemployment, peace and war, 
and other social questions which are still with us. 

Here are his famous proposals of 1696 for ‘‘Raising a College of Industry,” 
an early proposal for work relief. Here are “Essays about the Poor, Manufac- 
ture, Trade, Plantations and Immorality” in 1699. The essay ‘“‘to show that 500 
labourers . . . . are capable of Earning . . . . more than will keep them” is an- 
other plea for work relief. There is a “‘word to the Rich,” and some good 
Quaker “reasons against putting Felons to Death,” also “an Epistle to Friends 
concerning the Prisoners and the Sick” (1724); and a broadside (undated) ‘‘to 
the Criminals in Prison.” John Bellers had one of the most constructive minds 
of his day, and he applied it zealously to questions that still trouble the social 
workers of 1936. Miss Fry has rendered a valuable service in making Bellers 


more accessible. 
E. A. 


Problem Children. By JOHN EDWARD BENTLEY. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xxiii+437. $2.75. 

For ten years at the summer session of the University of Colorado at Boulder 
the author of this volume, a professor of education and psychology at the Ameri- 
can University (Washington, D.C.), has given to fifteen hundred students a 
course entitled “The Education of Handicapped Children.” 

This book is substantially a reproduction of the lectures so given and is ar- 
ranged for teachers who are without access to many modern school facilities. 
Throughout the book the practical problems which beset school men are not 
tucked away obscurely; in fact, since methods rather than results are routinely 
presented in row after row, these problems are displayed quite tantalizingly. 
References to the literature are copious, lists of practical use are abundant, re- 
medial measures are profuse, and record blanks are ample. And yet it is not just 
another book for teachers of ungraded classes. It is for the rank and file, for the 
daring, the sympathetic, and the disturbed who want to teach better this year 
than they did last year. 

Social workers might well make note of it if for no other reason than because 
fifteen hundred experienced, youthful public-school superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school-teachers, and others have listened to the presentation of the 
material in this book. If they can be identified, they should be of material as- 
sistance and constructive influence, we trust, to social workers everywhere. And, 
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more important for social workers, this book directs audaciously a spotlight on 
public-school educational practices and in so doing makes the backdrops and 
curtains of the academic stage, which are so mechanical and cumbersome, appear 
ominous and overwhelming—so much so that it is hard to see the leading 
characters, either teacher or children, except as pygmies. 

The physical disabilities of children, the psychological approach, the social 
disabilities, and the educational disabilities of problem children are the four 
parts into which the text is divided. The list of essentials for the evaluation and 
application of remedial measures for any one of these disabilities is extensive, and 
the methods and forms that have been devised and used, impressive. To study 
the analysis of but two disabilities—speech and visual acuity—social workers 
may well be convinced that children with problems, from an educator’s stand- 
point, are indeed important in the professional lives of those who seek to guide 
as well as to discipline them. 

If parents ever see this book—and I am sure some will—it will strike a tri- 
pronged dart deep into a few who have been particularly remiss. And when they 
sense what they and their problem child will be obliged to go through and how 
much the educator may have to say and do about it—well, as a social worker, 
you will quickly detect that the very latest techniques in interpretation and the 
intriguing formulations in advanced client-worker relationships will be put to 
a test for which you have waited eagerly, though doubtfully, for months. 

Fine as this book is, nevertheless it does not, as it could, end foresightedly 
with a concluding chapter of piercing insight. Instead, parenthetically stated, it 
ends with “Reading Disabilities.” The author takes great pains to credit to 
other specialties the contribution made to education. He personally admits an 
intellectual indebtedness of two decades to Dr. William H. Burnham and G. 
Stanley Hall. Apart from distinguished educators and psychologists in the re- 
search field, he says he has also gained much from Burt, Healy, the Gluecks, and 
others. Too, in the Preface he “. . . . urges with unfaltering zeal the organiza- 
tion of a child guidance clinic even in the smallest school... . . ” Still, a con- 


cluding chapter is definitely indicated. 
H. E. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 
UnIveERsITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


A Century of Municipal Progress, 1835-1935. Edited by Harotp J. Lasx1, W. 
Ivor JENNINGS, and Witt1Am A. Rosson. Published under the auspices of 
the National Association of Local Government Officers. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 511. 21s. 

This impressive anniversary volume has a long series of distinguished contributors, 
including Professor Elie Halévy, Dr. J. L. Hammond, Sir George Newman, Mr. Her- 
bert Morrison, Professors Herman Finer, William Robson, Gilbert Slater, Harold Laski, 
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and Ivor Jennings. Gilbert Slater writes of poor relief, Sir George Newman of “The 
Health of the People,” and J. L. Hammond, in his usual distinguished style, of ‘“The So- 
cial Background: 1835-1935,” to mention only a few of the chapters that will be inter- 
esting to social workers. 

Reviewing the Century of Progress since the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835, the editors write as follows: 

“Local government in the past hundred years has halved the death rate and reduced 
the infantile mortality rate by three-quarters. It has taught us to think of the cholera 
which used to be a periodical menace as something remote and oriental. One hundred 
years ago people expected to have the small-pox as now they expect their dogs to have 
distemper; to-day, on the average, it is the cause of less than one in a million deaths. 
One hundred years ago, the Webbs have told us, nearly every person was either recov- 
ering from or sickening for enteric fever; now, it causes less than six in a million deaths. 
The other infectious diseases and such diseases as tuberculosis have been reduced to pro- 
portions which would have been regarded a century ago as almost Utopian. These are 
facts which can be proved by statistics. We cannot prove in that way the enormous in 
crease in the comfort and convenience of the people. Nor can we prove in the same way 
that without the development of the educational and related services modern commerce 
and industry would be impossible. Yet a moment’s reflection shows that it must be so. 
The enormous developments in the technique of industry and of business administra- 
tion have been possible only because we are not merely a healthy but also a literate 
people. Indeed, our whole democratic system rests upon an educated electorate” (pp. 
II-I2). 

Mr. Sidney Webb’s comment on this important book is that it ‘must imperatively 
be read by every Local Government officer, high or low, as the indispensable basis of his 
professional culture. It ought to become the bedside book of every newly-elected coun- 
cillor. Even the ‘old stagers’ will learn from it.” 


Race Differences. By Otro KLINEBERG. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 

Pp. ix+367. $2.50. 

This book, which is dedicated to Franz Boas, is written “primarily for students.”’ 
Each chapter is supplemented by an extensive bibliography, and the author undertakes 
an analysis of the relevant material available and an approach to the problem from as 
many different points of view as possible. There are twenty chapters, of which five are 
devoted to the biological approach, seven to the psychological approach, and six to the 
cultural approach. 

The conclusions in chapter xx are briefly stated. The author finds it difficult to 
‘make a clear case for the superiority of one race over another” (p. 342). There is, in 
fact, “no scientific proof of racial differences in mentality.” Such differences may some 
day be discovered, but at present there is no justifiable basis for assuming their exist- 
ence. “There is therefore no reason to treat two peoples differently because they differ 
in their physical type.” ‘There is no justification,” the writer says, “for denying a 
negro a job or an education because he is a negro..... A man must be judged as an in- 
dividual, not as a member of a group whose limits are arbitrary and artificial.... . 
There is no reason to make our immigration laws stricter for one people than for another. 
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.... There is no reason to pass laws against miscegenation. The human race is one, 
biologically speaking. ... . There is no innate aversion of one race to another.” 

The author concludes: 

“Once science has demonstrated that there is nothing in the brain or blood of other 
races which justifies our ill-treatment of them, it becomes important to see that this 
knowledge is disseminated. In this respect, the schools have a particularly important 
function to perform. If attitudes are to be changed in the face of the forces tending to 
perpetuate them, the only hope is to reach them early, and to give to children habits of 
favorable reactions to other races which will stay with them through life. These habits 
may possibly result, in part at least, from the knowledge that every single one of the 
arguments used in order to prove the inferiority of other races has amounted to nothing. 
In any case, the educational experiment seems to the writer to be worth trying.” 


The Racial Myth. By Paut Rapin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. 

Pp. ix+141. $1.50. 

This very beautifully written, eloquent, and cogently argued examination of the 
pretensions to racial superiority is evoked by the recent claims of the German rulers. 
Professor Radin’s foe is not worthy of his steel. The point is that if one is reasonable, 
one does not need a reply to the absurd claims of Aryan superiority; if one needs a reply, 
he is not sufficiently rational to appreciate and accept it. 

The brief statement is separated into six chapters, in the first of which the myth 
of racial superiority is stripped and exposed. ‘The greater the need for a dream,” the 
author says, “the less care is bestowed in the selection of the stuff of the dream.” And 
Germany had in these late years great need of a dream. In the second chapter the 
Nordic myth is especially exposed as a compensation myth of confused late comers in 
the procession toward civilization. In the third, is pictured the transfer of the torch of 
European culture from one generation to another “in many and diverse ways by many 
and diverse peoples oblivious of the racial qualifications they were supposed to possess.” 
The fourth chapter describes the substitution for the cosmopolitanism of catholicism of 
the humanism that gave evidence of the triumph of the Graeco-Roman civilization: “Its 
basis was trade and commerce and its reward was comfort, affluence and power” (p. 77). 
‘A unity in variety was replaced by a variety in unity.” Man was recalled to the Art of 
Thinking. ‘Out of this came the machine, modern mathematics and philosophy. .. . . 4 
In chapter v is developed the processes out of which “the thinking of the heart’’ 
emerged, with the recognition of the Jew and his senewed oppression. In this more re- 
cent pan-European achievement the contributions of Karl Marx and of Sigmund 
Freud stand out. 

The author sees ( p. 139) a coming order, whose inevitable appearance is dictated by 
a “tyrannous inevitability.” The causes that brought about modern capitalism are 
bringing about its destruction and are, in Dr. Radin’s judgment, inaugurating a new co- 
operative state, which must be based on a world “that has broken with its past and is 
cosmopolitan in the broadest sense of that word.” The author sees Russia, the United 
States, and the Jews in the vanguard of those who, with interlocking minds and hearts, 
forge the new state. 
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The Yellow Spot: The Extermination of the Jews in Germany. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Bishop of DurHAM. London: Gollancz, 1936. Pp. 287. 8s. 6d. 


The title of this volume recalls “the yellow spot” which is said to have been “the 
dread Ghetto badge of the Middle Ages.” The author attempts to present a complete 
documentary study of his subject, and includes such documents as official decrees ar.d 
extracts from the official, or quasi-official, National Socialist Press, The position of the 
Jews and of other liberals in Germany today constitutes one of the shocking and incred- 
ible chapters of modern post-war civilization. This volume deals with the Jewish side of 
the picture: the expulsion of Jewish employees from business, from the army, from 
state and municipal employment, from the medical, legal, and cultural professions, and 
the forced sale of businesses; the deprivation of citizen rights, the prohibition of emigra- 
tion, the closing to Jews of public places such as swimming baths, museums, theaters; 
the exclusion of Jewish children from milk distribution and Jewish sick from the hos- 
pitals; the position of the Jews in sport, with the pillorying of cases of so-called “‘race- 
defilement”; the teaching of anti-Semitism to children in elementary schools. The 
volume is illustrated chiefly with pictures drawn from the official German press. 


Health and Human Progress: An Essay in Sociological Medicine. By RENE 
SanD. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. x+278. $3.00. 


Dr. René Sand is well known to Americans as the technical counselor to the League of 
Red Cross societies and as a member of the child welfare and health committees of the 
League of Nations. In this book he tries to show that medicine in its widest sense has 
been a great factor in human progress and also that it will be even more important in the 
future. Dr. Sand defines social medicine as the art of prevention and cure, as “some- 
thing which links the health of men to their condition as human beings.” By classifying 
the population of various countries according to their financial resources, Dr. Sand ar- 
rives at what he calls a balance sheet of sickness and death. 

The increase in deaths in certain categories Dr. Sand regards as a sign of progress 
when the deaths occur at the more advanced ages. He sees in the widely spread reduc- 
tion of the birth-rate something which is forcing the politicians of the world to realize 
that preventable sickness and premature death are an intolerable waste of human mate- 
rial, and that social medicine is a factor in human economy which must be encouraged 
and organized. 


The Curse of the Embankment and the Cure. By E. HANMORE. London: P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd., 1935. Pp. roo. ts. 


America has nothing quite like the embankment with its destitute homeless men, 
and this popularly written story gives vivid pictures of the work done by a representa- 
tive of the Church Army, men without work and “eating their hearts out to get it,” 
boys who had “bravely faded away from home because there were too many mouths to 
feed.”’ Here is the story of the English “casual” and the “casual wards” of the London 
workhouses. There are hints of land-training for the unemployed and “‘work colonies” 
which may remove the “old stagers.”’ It is true that “London is by no means the only 
city in the world with this problem of the homeless destitute,” but it is also true that 
there is nothing in any other city like the tragedy of the embankment. 
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SO THIS WAS THE F.E.R.A. IN JANUARY, 1936! 


Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, January 1 
through January 31, 1936. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1936. Pp. iii+69. 

Social workers who received copies in the last week of July of the report of the 
F.E.R.A. for the month of January, 1936, must have been very much surprised 
to see the familiar gray cover, with the old familiar title, Monthly Report of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. When the President of the United 
States and the Works Progress Administrator, Mr. Hopkins, announced in 
December, with public expressions of satisfaction, that they had ‘‘ended this 
business of relief,” when the former field agents of F.E.R.A. were transferred to 
W.P.A. and the federal government refused to worry any longer about what hap- 
pened to the state E.R.A.’s, and when frantic and even agonized protests about 
the relief situation rolled into Washington, the reply was that the Administra- 
tion had “ended the dole.” 

What happened in January is now familiar history to social workers. From 
all sections of the United States came reports of the beginning of further reduc- 
tions in relief budgets, or the end of relief budgets, of as great suffering among 
destitute people in need of relief as at any previous time in our relief history. 
Appeals to Washington went unheeded. 

Unfortunately this sixty-page report gives no explanation of what was hap- 
pening during this month to the families who were left without relief, or with 
cruelly inadequate relief. There is a report here on the history of what F.E.R.A. 
once did for the transient unemployed. There is a series of special studies that 
were made during the summer and fall of 1935 in a selected group of urban and 
rural communities concerning the condition of persons removed from the relief 
rolls—all of which seem to be rather remote from the relation of the Federal 
Relief Administration to the relief exigencies of this country in January, 1936. 

The third section of this report is an article by Robert C. Lowe and John L. 
Holcombe, with no indication as to who these gentlemen were, or are, on the sub- 
ject of “Legislative Trends in State and Local Responsibility for Public As- 
sistance.” This is an analysis based on an examination of the statutes and on 
correspondence with the states relating to the period August 1, 1935, down to 
the end of December, 1935. Here, again, there seems to be very little relation to 
what the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was doing or not doing about 
relief in January, 1936. 

There is also a table about other welfare activities and how they were dis- 
tributed, as between states, county, and other local units. These are welfare ac- 
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tivities that largely fall in the hands of the Social Security Board—aid to de- 
pendent children, old age assistance, and blind assistance. Just why the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in January, 1936, was concerned with these 
subjects, instead of the disastrous relief situation, is not easy to understand. 

Finally, beginning at page 54, one arrives at the subject, “Emergency Relief 
Data for January, 1936.”’ This is Washington’s version of what happened when 
F.E.R.A. was being demobilized: 

Following the inauguration of the new relief policy during 1935, fundamental changes 
have occurred in the organization and administration of relief activities in a number of 
States. Although a majority of the States continued their emergency relief programs 
during January and February, in many States these emergency programs were greatly 
curtailed, and in some States they were practically inoperative. In some instances, this 
situation has been met by establishment of new agencies, while in others, responsibility 
for the care of many cases who formerly received emergency relief has reverted to local 
authorities designated by law to provide relief to the poor. Asa result of these changes, 
complete reports of relief activities during January have not been received to date for 
all counties in the United States, and it has therefore been necessary to estimate totals. 


Here we find the number of resident families, cases, and persons receiving 
emergency relief during each month, beginning in January, 1933, and ending in 
January, 1936. The figures for January, 1936, are, of course, “partially esti- 
mated.” How partially, no one knows, since there is no attempt to explain here 
how many states stopped reporting regularly when they stopped receiving grants 
for relief from Washington. There is also a table showing the administrative, as 
well as the financial responsibility for relief, as between states, county, and other 
local units, in January, 1936. There is no explanatory statement of how success- 
ful they were in providing food, shelter, and medical care. 

Most interesting, of course, is Table V, ‘“‘Grants Made by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration in January, 1936.” Here is the list: 


New Vork. 2. ...0.. $11,900,000 Minnesota............ $31,697 
North Dakota....... 500,000 Massachusetts......... 30,000 
Arkansas........... 300,000 VE ae eee 25,000 
New Jersey......... 140,000 Kentucky... 6.0.2.6 25,000 
South Carolina...... 123,454 Oklahoma............ 8,400 
Louisiana........... 87,000 Nebtaska.;.... 2.25... 1,500 
GREG hese is 56,907 


The following table is given showing the ‘Operating Expenses”’ for January, 
1936, of the supposedly defunct F.E.R.A.: 


SI ee Oe ee Sis iene $ 67,635.44 
LY OOo) SR ee re eer Sry 46,521.79 
Rent, light, heat, and power................ 12,738.33 
Printing, stationery, and office supplies. ..... 80,224.16 
Telephone and telegraph................... 4,842.85 
Freight and express. ..............0eeeeeee 83,473.28 
WECOURNCOHR Frc elev seus eoees ee 160.17 
Furniture and fixtures..................... 5,992.40 


FE GGGNE thors ainsi nat bo eens ects il $301 , 588.42 
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The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has been given the current 
year for liquidation. The original F.E.R.A. statute required a monthly pub- 
lished report of its activities. It is apparently now concerned with the activities 
of long ago. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HOUSING 


United States Housing Act of 1936: Hearings before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, U.S. Senate, 74th Congress, 2d Session, A pril 20-29, 
1936, on S. 4424. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1936. Pp. 369. $0.25. 

The Housing Act of 1936: Report from the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, June 3, 1936. To Accompany S. 4424 (74th Congress, 2d Session, 
Senate Report No. 2160). Pp. 13. 


Senate Bill 4424: ‘“To provide financial assistance to the states and politi- 
cal subdivisions ....for the elimination of unsafe and insanitary 
housing conditions ... . and for the reduction of unemployment and 
the stimulation of business activity, to create a United States Housing 
authority..... ” Pp. 30. 


The hearings on the Wagner-Ellenbogen housing bill last April are interesting 
and valuable. Especially interesting is the testimony of Senator Wagner him- 
self, who covered the whole field of public housing very thoroughly, and, of 
course, very ably. Also noteworthy is the testimony of Catherine Bauer, who 
is the executive secretary of the Labor Housing Conference, a national organiza- 
tion which co-operates with the Housing Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Building and Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Affiliated with Miss Bauer’s organization are seventy-five different local labor 
housing committees which have been set up, usually by joint action of the build- 
ing-trades councils and central labor-unions. Miss Bauer describes their organi- 
zation as the “spontaneous movement on the part of labor groups to improve 
housing conditions and provide steadier employment.” 

One of the interesting points in Miss Bauer’s testimony was the emphasis on 
the fact that local governments could not, in many cases, go out and construct 
projects themselves, because there are a number of states where an enabling act 
for local housing authorities is probably quite unconstitutional at the present 
time. That is, there are large areas of the United States which must depend upon 
the power of the United States Housing Authority. 

Miss Helen Alfred, secretary of the National Public Housing Conference, who 
has been very active in promoting a public housing program, presented again 
some interesting and valuable testimony on this subject. Another well-known 
authority who appeared in support of public housing is Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, 
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who has been a member of the New Jersey State Housing Authority and who has 
written several authoritative books on this subject. 

Social workers will be interested in the testimony of Mrs. Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch, of Greenwich House, New York, who has been well known among 
social workers for her interest in the new housing movement. Of special interest 
also is the testimony of Langdon W. Post, Mayor LaGuardia’s tenement-house 
commissioner and chairman of the New York City Housing Authority. And, 
finally, the testimony of Frances Perkins, secretary of labor, will be read with 
interest. 

There is some valuable material in the various resolutions and documents filed 
by different organizations interested in the bill and by some of those opposed to 
it. Especially important, for example, is “Special Report No. 2 on the Problem 
of Slum Areas in the United States and Legal Aspects of Measures Aimed at 
Eradication and Prevention” (pp. 284-98). This is a report submitted to the 
Central Housing Committee, which included representatives of the Central 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal Housing Administration, the Department 
of Justice, Farm Credit Administration, the R.F.C. Mortgage Corporation, the 
Public Works Administration, the Resettlement Administration, and the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. There is interesting material here on the legal as- 
pects of slum clearance and municipal demolition ordinances. 

It is not necessary today to review the Wagner bill itself, which we have listed 
above, since a summary of this bill was presented in the June number of this 
Review. However, at that time, the report which is also listed above, was not 
available. This is the report presented by Senator Walsh from the Committee 
on Education and Labor. He takes the position that a general agreement has 
been reached that “this line of activity promotes the creation of useful employ- 
ment opportunities of capital and labor, and at the same time meliorates living 
conditions that are conducive to ill health, crime, and other social evils.” The re- 
port includes a careful statement regarding additional dwellings needed, and 
estimated family income, together with a careful analysis of the bill. Social 
workers now know that, although reported out and discussed in Congress, the 
housing bill was not one of the ‘‘must’”’ measures, and Congress adjourned with 
the bill not passed. There is nothing for social workers to do except to promote 
more vigorous action when the new Congress assembles in January, 1937. 


SAVINGS-BANK LIFE INSURANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts System of Savings-Bank Life Insurance. By EDWARD 
BERMAN. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 615.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. viiit-113. $0.10. 

Social workers who have known at first hand the costliness of insurance and 
the losses through lapsed policies in the lower wage-earning group should wel- 
come this report of Professor Berman’s in which he gives us the history and pres- 
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ent status of an experiment in savings-bank insurance in Massachusetts. It 
is Justice Brandeis’ scheme formulated in 1905 when the Armstrong Committee 
of New York and his own study of the Equitable Life Insurance Company for 
the policyholders of New England revealed great waste in the administration of 
life insurance (p. 5). The story of how Justice Brandeis, then a practicing 
lawyer in Boston, organized support for his proposed law and how it was carried 
over the opposition of the life insurance companies, who called it “as chimerical 
as perpetual motion,” is a lesson in effective social action which is itself worth 
careful study. 

The growth in the insurance business done under the Massachusetts law has 
been steady. Beginning in 1908, this report shows 17,850 policies in force ten 
years later, 61,543 twenty years later, and 112,294 in 1934 (p. 9). That all this 
has been accomplished in spite of the fact that no agents have been employed to 
sell the savings-bank insurance and no sales commissions are paid refutes the ob- 
jection of early opponents who maintained life insurance is sold, not bought. 
The financial soundness of this system of over-the-counter sale of life insurance 
was demonstrated when it came through the increased mortality during the flu 
epidemic in 1918 and had a better record than commercial companies during the 
recent depression. The great advantages to the policyholders are that it is 
cheaper (about 25 per cent less than ordinary old-line life and about 50 per cent 
less than industrial insurance), that a cash surrender value is payable after only 
six months of premium payments instead of two or three years, and that loans 
can be secured after a year. These provisions for cash surrender and loans, to- 
gether with the fact that high-powered salesmanship has not induced people to 
undertake to carry insurance which they did not really want, has meant that the 
losses due to lapsed policies, i.e., failure to pay premiums, have largely been 
eliminated. According to this report the ratio between the number of policies 
lapsed and the number of new policies written in 1932 was for the savings-bank 
system 2.6, for ordinary life insurance companies 45.6, and for industrial com- 
panies 107.5. In 1933 the ordinary and industrial company ratios were better, 
but were still 40.9 and 88.9, respectively, and very much higher than the sav- 
ings-bank ratio of 2.6 for that year (p. 39). 

In view of the foregoing, an explanation of the fact that no other state has 
adopted the savings-bank system is needed. The reason is probably the opposi- 
tion of the life insurance companies—more determined now in view of the suc- 
cess of the Massachusetts scheme—and the lack of comparable local leadership 
in other states. Another Brandeis is not necessary. He has worked out the 
scheme for us, and Mr. Berman now gives us in this report and in his recently 
published book: all the facts that a state needs to demonstrate the need and to 


inaugurate a similar system. 
G. A. 


* Life Insurance: A Critical Examination (New York: Harper & Bros., 1936). 
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LOW WAGES OF WORKING WOMEN 


Special Study of Wages Paid to Women and Minors in Ohio Industries 
Prior and Subsequent to the Ohio Minimum Wage Law for Women and 
Minors (United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bulle- 
tin No. 145). Washington: Government Printing Office, 1936. Pp. 83. 
$0.10. 


This is an important report showing that the Ohio Minimum Wage Law has 
brought striking increases in women’s earnings in Ohio. Here is a special study 
of women’s wages prior and subsequent to the Ohio Minimum Wage Law for 
women and minors. In this report will be found factual evidence of the need for, 
and the value of, minimum-wage legislation for industrial women. 

The wage data for Ohio are said to be “more or less representative of any 
state with a minimum wage situation similar to that of Ohio.”” There is an 
analysis here of wage records of the women workers in a number of identical 
Ohio plants for four different periods. 

The records for women in 60 identical laundries show that in May, 1933, be- 
fore a minimum wage law was in effect, the median of the week’s earnings of the 
women was $8.15—half receiving less and half more than this amount. A little 
over three-fourths of the women averaged hourly earnings of less than 273 cents, 
the minimum hourly rate established by the Department of Industrial Relations 
in March, 1934, for the laundry industry. In April, 1934, after rates had been 
put into effect under the directory wage order, with adverse publicity as the only 
penalty for violation, the median had increased to $10.00, and only 2.1 per cent 
of the women employed were paid less than 273 cents an hour. 

For the week of April 27, 1935, after the mandatory order providing penalties 
in the form of fines or imprisonment or both had been in effect nine months, the 
median of women’s earnings was $11.40. The increase of this median over the 
$8.15 median for May, 1933, was due chiefly to the wage law, though partly to 
the somewhat longer hours in 1935, the median of the weekly hours for the latter 
period being 39.6 hours as against 37.1 for May, 1933. For April, 1935, however, 
none of the women in the 60 laundries was reported as earning less than 273 
cents an hour, while two-fifths of them earned more than this per hour. 

A similar analysis of the records for 114 identical dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments under the government regulations disclosed a 39 per cent increase, 
from May, 1933, to October, 1935, in the median of week’s earnings of women 
employed in these plants as well as a 3.1 per cent decrease in their median 
weekly hours. Median hourly earnings increased from 28.1 to 38.6 cents, while 
the median of week’s earnings advanced from $10.90 to $15.15. 

That the minimum wage did not become the maximum is proved by the fact 
that in January, 1935, over two-thirds of the women employed by the 114 iden- 
tical firms received more than the legal minimum rate of 35 cents an hour, and 
in October, 1935, over three-fourths were paid more than the 35-cent rate. 
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In refutation of the argument sometimes advanced against minimum-wage 
legislation, that it causes men to be substituted for women, the Women’s Bu- 
reau analysis shows that from November, 1933, before the order was in effect, to 
November, 1934, when the plants were operating under it, the number of women 
in the dry-cleaning establishments had increased while the number of men had 
declined. 

Social workers will be interested in the fact that this report deals also with the 
social problem of women who are employed at wages below the cost of living, 
and that attention is called here to the fact that a considerable number of em- 
ployed women now turn to relief agencies for help and are now on the relief 
rolls.! Figures are quoted from Cleveland showing the large number of women 
relief clients who are employed either full or part-time. Unfortunately, these 
data are not presented so that the full-time and part-time workers are classified 
separately. 


WORK RELIEF IN NEW YORK 


Work Relief in the State of New York: A Review of Its Characteristics, 
Functioning, and Value. Submitted to Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
August 10, 1936, by the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 
Relief, 79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Pp. 113. 

Previous reports of Governor Lehman’s Commission on Unemployment Re- 
lief have been reviewed at some length as they appeared. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in the subject of work relief, we give in full the Commission’s 
conclusion (chap. vii, pp. 105-13) of this report, which comes just as the Review 
goes to press: 

A final determination as to the desirability or undesirability of work relief cannot be 
made precisely or dogmatically. Obviously, there has been much of value in the work 
relief program conducted in this State—both for the workers and for the community as 
a whole. On the other hand, there are obvious defects, some of which have arisen out of 
the administration of the plan and others which are apparently inherent in the very 
scheme of work relief itself. Before proceeding to a final conclusion, it is perhaps desir- 
able to summarize the pros and cons of the situation. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF WORK RELIEF 
Principal among the advantages of work relief are the following: 
1. It partially avoids the stigma of charity which is commonly attached to home 


relief. 
2. It tends to maintain the morale, self-respect, self-reliance, security, and social 


stability of the participants. 
3. It produces a valuable return to the communities of the State for the relief out- 


lays. 


t Even in normal times this has been the case with women workers. See the earlier 
study by Leila Houghteling in this Review, I (1927), 390-405. 
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4. It preserves, in part, the skills and work habits of the persons who participate; 
and, in some cases, cultivates new skills. 

5. It makes it possible for needy persons to fare better, on the whole, than they 
would if home relief were provided, since there is a general willingness to provide more 
adequate assistance for persons at work than for those who are publicly supported by 
home relief. 

6. It affords the benefit of a cash wage system as contrasted with home relief pur- 
chase orders (where home relief is not given in cash), thus giving the recipient latitude 
for managing his own affairs and a better opportunity to maintain his standing. 

7. It directs the available public employment to the persons who are destitute. 

8. The benefit of the work opportunity afforded by the expenditure of a given sum of 
money reaches more people than it would under other methods of employment, since it 
is spread thinner than it otherwise would probably be. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF WORK RELIEF 


Work relief has the following disadvantages: 

1. It costs more than home relief. 

2. It is less efficient, as a means of doing work, than are the usual processes. 

3. If conducted on a scale sufficiently large to accommodate a relatively large pro- 
portion of the present needy population, and if centered upon projects of such character 
as to be beneficial to the morale of the workers, and of economic value, it is inevitably 
competitive with public enterprise and, in a few of its activities, with private enter- 
prise. 

4. It is limited in the amount of available construction projects which may be under- 
taken unless it swings into substantial improvements using a relatively large amount of 
materials, thus increasing costs. 

5. It fails to provide adequate incentives for the workers to put forth effort as dili- 
gently as they would normally be expected to, since most of the elements of competition 
are lacking. There are fewer dismissals for inefficiency than in normal enterprise and 
fewer opportunities for advancement. Generally, it is subject to the evil effects of em- 
ployment upon the basis of need. 

6. It causes the workers, in some measure, to become accustomed to work relief, and 
to fail to seek private employment. In some respects, it has offered too much security 
to the workers. Some tendency has developed to regard work relief employment both 
as a matter of right and as a continuing job. 

7. It has seriously disturbed special assessment financing. This is particularly mani- 
fest when it is attempted to launch current improvements by means of such financing. 
People demand to know why the improvement cannot be effected through work relief, 
thus shifting most of the burden away from their own shoulders. 

8. The popular control over work relief activities is not as easy of realization as in 
the case of other governmental operations. Some of the customary democratic proc- 
esses are inoperative in respect to undertakings furthered by work relief, as, for exam- 
ple, (a) the provision of public hearing, (b) the mechanisms of petition and referendum, 
particularly used for special assessment work, and (c) itemized appropriations by legis- 
lative bodies for particular purposes. 

9. It has affected adversely the contracting organizations which engage in public 
works construction. 

10. It has attempted to combine the giving of relief with the doing of governmental 
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work, and has thus had dual objectives which give rise to some confusion and con- 
flict. 

11. It has tended to be cumulative and self-perpetuating because it provides a dis- 
tinct economic advantage to local communities to do their necessary work through work 
relief. 

THE PROBLEM FOR THE FUTURE 


So long as the Federal government exclusively finances and operates a work relief 
venture comparable in size to the current Works Progress Administration undertaking, 
the problem of work relief is not an issue confronting the State of New York. Should the 
Federal government, however, withdraw entirely from the field of work relief, or launch 
such an enterprise incorporating State participation, the State would be faced with the 
necessity of making a decision in respect to this matter. A decision of such vital import 
must necessarily be made in the light of the sum total of previous experience, and of the 
social and economic conditions then existing. Constant study and consideration should 
be given to this problem, but a definite answer to the State’s position should not be made 
until the matter must be actually met by the State. The trend of economic improvement 
and possible changes in public attitudes toward relief and social security may well play 
a part in the ultimate decision. The recognition of this fact was one of the principal 
reasons why the Commission recommended, in its report on State and local welfare or- 
ganization, that the newly constituted State Board of Social Welfare should give con- 
tinuing attention to this and related problems dealing with future welfare policy. It is 
to be hoped that the state board will conceive of this as one of its most important duties. 

Although the Commission believes that the final decision should not be made at this 
time, there are certain conclusions which have been reached as a result of the various 
studies made in the field of work relief and which are presented here as a basis for future 
consideration and decision. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In considering the problem of work relief for the future, the Commission has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that a large number of persons will require public relief for some 
years to come. If, however, the size of the relief burden should decrease to the pre- 
depression level, then the Commission unanimously believes that work relief should no 
longer be continued as a form of relief. 

The advantages of work are so obvious when compared to the unplanned idleness of 
home relief as to admit of no question. However, the auspices under which work is con- 
ducted and the general conditions of employment and supervision play an all important 
part in the final evaluation of the worthwhileness of the undertaking—both from the 
point of view of those employed and the achievement of the finished product. 

The available evidence indicates that the work relief values which have actually been 
realized in the recent past differ considerably from both (1) its original value and (2) 
the supposed value. It is important to be cognizant of these differences. The first condi- 
tion is a result of the apparent decline in the morale value of work relief. As previously 
stated, it appears that this value has worn off in some measure. The second situation 
arises, for example, with respect to the skill-preservation qualities of work relief. It ap- 
pears that these have been somewhat exaggerated. 

Work relief initially had virtue as an attempt at meeting what appeared to be a tem- 
porary, and an emergency, situation. It helped to safeguard the public welfare during 
a difficult period. The intervening years have, however, demonstrated both the fact 
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that the problem is a continuing one and that the enterprise has grave defects in prin- 
ciple and practice. 

Because of the faults of work relief which have been discussed in this report—its lim- 
ited morale value, its competition with normal public enterprise, its failure to develop 
a competitive spirit among the workers, etc.—it is the belief of the Commission (with 
the exceptions hereinafter noted) that work relief should not be continued as a perma- 
nent method of meeting the problem of large scale unemployment. 

The Commission believes that, in so far as government is to provide work for those 
able-bodied persons who are not absorbed in private industry, such work should be 
placed upon an open competitive basis and the conditions of work should be those of 
normal employment. Individuals should be chosen on the basis of their fitness and abil- 
ity to fill the specific demands of the job without regard to their economic needs, and 
they should be retained only so long as they demonstrate a satisfactory efficiency in 
their work. 

In taking this position, the Commission does not necessarily record itself as favoring 
a program of huge public works. One of the soundest criticisms which has been directed 
toward an expanded public works policy is that the cost of such an undertaking, in rela- 
tion to the number of persons employed, is considerably greater than the costs of the 
work relief system. This is particularly true if the funds available for governmental 
employment are devoted to large undertakings such as bridges, tunnels, and dams which 
employ a relatively small number of persons. There is no reason, however, why activ- 
ities of the identical type as those done under work relief cannot be consummated 
through regular methods. This applies not only to constructive work activities, but also 
to the countless projects which have been developed to provide employment for persons 
in the non-construction fields. 

It is undoubtedly true that the expenditure of a given sum of money will provide di- 
rect employment for more persons under a system of work-relief than under normal 
methods of open employment. It is likewise true that if the opportunity to work is open 
to persons not on the relief rolls the size of the home relief burden will be increased, since 
many present work relief employees would lose their jobs to more competent persons 
who are not yet reduced to relief. Although the limiting of work opportunities to those 
on relief has been something of an economy since they otherwise would have had to be 
supported, it is an open question as to whether the government follows a wise policy 
when it prohibits public employment opportunity to those unemployed who are not yet 
reduced to relief, thus putting a premium upon destitution. 

The Commission recognizes that the use of normal work methods in preference to the 
work relief system reduces the number of persons to be employed unless greater sums of 
money are made available. It believes, however, that the greater values of normal com- 
petitive employment for the workers and the greater efficiency which will be achieved 
in the doing of governmental work justify the policy. 


Five members of the Commission do not agree with the above conclusions. Their 
position may be summarized thus: 


* Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, Mr. Homer Folks, Mr. T. Arnold Hill, Mr. Joseph A. 
McGinnies, and Mr. Philip J. Wicker join in the expression of this dissent. Because of 
illness Miss Ruth Taylor did not participate in the final deliberations of the Commission 
concerning the continuance of work relief and is recorded as not voting on the question. 
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Work relief was introduced as a device to diminish the evil effects of mass unemploy- 
ment and the huge volume of home relief, at a time when all relief measures either had to 
be created de novo or tremendously enlarged. There was little precedent and little ex- 
perience. Under suck circumstances, numerous errors were inevitable, and much had to 
be learned by trial and error. Work relief had its full share of these shortcomings, and 
home relief was by no means free from them. 

They regard work relief as one useful method of meeting destitution arising from un- 
employment. They favor retaining the legal authorization now in the Wicks Act for 
localities to engage in work relief projects with 40 per cent State reimbursement. They 
believe that many localities would and should engage in such projects on a limited scale 
so long as the volume of employment, and of resultant destitution, remains at anything 
like its present proportions. 

The rise in the index of factory employment in this State during the past two years 
has been disappointingly slow. 1935 registered an average gain over 1934 of 3.6. The 
first five months of 1936 registered an average gain over the corresponding months of 
1935 of 3.3. The index on May 15, 1936, stood at 77.5. At this rate of gain, a period of 
seven years would be required to get us back to the average of 1925-27. While hoping 
for a much more speedy return to pre-depression conditions, our plans should take into 
account the facts above indicated. 

The minority recognize the greater value of employment in ordinary channels, pri- 
vate and public, for those who can be so employed; but they believe that all efforts to 
provide normal employment through public expenditures for any substantial proportion 
of the unemployed have failed and are likely to fail in this objective because of prohibi- 
tive costs. They believe that even with Federal aid so few individuals on relief could 
be given work under an expanded program of regular employment in the public service, 
if such employment were open to all regardless of need, that under present conditions of 
unemployment very large numbers of persons would be left on home relief, with all its 
attendant evils. The only possible alternative to the various types of work relief which 
have been or are now in operation is, in their opinion, a great increase in home relief for 
a period of several years. They consider the result a much more serious evil than the 
limitations and shortcomings of work relief as developed under the Wicks Act in New 
York State. 

The suggestion of the majority of the Commission that localities be enabled, by 
State and Federal aid if necessary, to provide additional work through normal public 
channels does not seem to them practicable as a measure of reducing relief needs. Hav- 
ing in mind the wide variety of types of work projects, especially of the non-constructive 
type, they believe that there would not be sufficient incentive for the planning and direc- 
tion of such projects. Departments whose primary object has no relation to relief do 
not seem to them likely to be willing to bother with additional activities of this type. 
They lack the incentive which drives those who are primarily responsible for the care 
of families on relief to provide a better type of relief. 


The Commission unanimously believes that if any changes are to be made with re- 
gard to work relief policy, the transition should be slow and gradual. All are agreed that 
any sudden cessation of work relief would be unsound. The deleterious effect of drastic 
and sudden changes in work policy is only too clearly apparent in some of the rapid 
changes made during the past three years. Since a considerable expansion of regular 
governmental work opportunity could not be built up overnight, the work relief program 
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should be tapered off gradually as other opportunities for employment become avail- 
able. 

Despite differences of opinion concerning the fundamental wisdom of the continu- 
ance of work relief, the Commission is entirely united on the point that certain impor- 
tant changes should be made in work relief in the event that it is to continue. Much con- 
fusion has been engendered in the public mind between public works and work relief. 
As set forth earlier in this report, such confusion has arisen, in part, because of the 
changes which have taken place in work relief since its inception, which have relaxed the 
early relief emphasis and have brought the venture closer to a public works operation. 

Any program of work relief should be limited to the supplementing of regular govern- 
mental activities, and consequently it must be carefully limited in extent and scope. 
The Commission believes that work relief cannot properly be carried on at the same scale 
which has existed in the recent past and it further believes that it should be clearly 
recognized and labeled as a relief measure. It logically follows that the emphasis should 
be on the relief aspects, and the benefits to be derived by the workers should be the prime 
consideration. Work relief under this theory should be a limited venture and should 
be developed in addition to, and not in place of, the regular activities of government. 
To assure this result, the Commission suggests that the following principles should be 
guiding factors in such work relief as may be continued, and that they should be strictly 
adhered to at all times. 

1. Persons should be placed and retained upon work relief employment on the basis 
of individual need. 

2. The wages should be fixed at such a level as to encourage the worker to prefer and 
seek regular employment. 

3. The amount of the weekly employment of each individual should be governed by 
the respective weekly relief budgets, except that the unit of work should be a full day. 
This suggestion involves the abandonment of the “budget deficit limit waived” plan 
of employment, in so far as it has heretofore been used. 

4. Consideration should be given to the rotation of work relief assignments in such 
manner as to yield a fair distribution of the work opportunity among the eligible per- 
sons. 

5. Vigorous effort should be made to require the workers to apply themselves as 
energetically as they would in private industry. At the same time, sight should be kept 
of the fact that the utilization of the energies of the needy persons for the support of 
themselves and their families is the primary objective. 

6. With respect to work relief projects. 

a) They should be limited to ventures which have community value and social 

usefulness. 

b) They should be so selected that they do not (1) displace existing govern- 

mental services, (2) absorb activities which represent a normal expansion 
of governmental functions, or (3) compete with private industry. Particu- 
lar effort should be made to confine the work to undertakings which are 
strictly non-competitive in respect to both governmental functions and 
private employment. 
Only such projects should be undertaken as meet the needs of unemploy- 
ment relief in terms of the labor available on the relief rolls, as determined 
by an occupational census of the unemployed workers on relief; and they 
should be continued only as long as they meet such a need. 


wa 
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d) They should be so located as to be reasonably accessible from the homes of 
the workers. 

7. Thoroughly adequate supervision should be provided. Supervisory personnel 
should be drawn from relief sources in so far as practicable, the balance being employed 
on a non-relief basis. 

8. The cost for incidentals other than relief wages should, in the case of each indi- 
vidual project, not exceed one-third of the sum devoted to work relief wages. This item 
should include: 

a) Material for projects. 

b) Equipment rental or purchase. 

c) Non-relief wages, for (1) supervisory personnel not available on the relief 
rolls, and (2) a limited amount of skilled labor, not available on the relief 
rolls. The latter should be sharply controlled and the purpose should be to 
seek projects which can be prosecuted without the aid of any considerable 
amount of skilled non-relief labor. 

9. Work relief employees should be encouraged by all available means to seek and 
accept private employment, and, particularly, the return of those who may accept pri- 
vate employment which proves to be transitory, to the work relief rolls, should be facili- 
tated in so far as possible. 


JUSTICE AND THE POOR 


Growth of Legal-Aid Work in the United States. By REGINALD HEBER 
SmiTH and Joun S. Brapway. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin, No. 607.) Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1936. 
Pp. v+223. $0.20. 

This revision of the earlier study of legal-aid organizations in the United 
States published in 1926 as Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 398, which 
was really a revision and enlarged edition of Reginald Heber Smith’s Justice and 
the Poor, will find a warm welcome among all those interested in the reorganiza- 
tion of the inferior courts and the various efforts to mitigate the evils of our pres- 
ent law enforcement and judicial administration where those evils cannot be 
removed or done away with. 

Among the merits of these publications are the strong statements of the need 
of reform secured from jurists whose conservatism cannot be questioned. In his 
Foreword to Justice and the Poor, Mr. Elihu Root said: 

Nor can any one question that the highest obligation of government is to secure jus- 
tice for those who, because they are poor and weak and friendless, find it hard to main- 
tain their own rights. This book shows that we have not been performing that duty very 
satisfactorily, and that we ought to bestir ourselves to do better. ... . I think the true 
criticism which we should make upon our own conduct is that we have been slow to ap- 
preciate the changes of conditions which to so great an extent have put justice beyond 
the reach of the poor. 


In a Preface to the revised Justice and the Poor published as Bureau of Labor 
Bulletin No. 398, Chief Justice Taft said: 
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The peculiar value of our constitutional Bill of Rights is not in high sounding declara- 
tions of substantive right, whose preservation is generally enjoined upon all Govern- 
ment authority in every country. They are to be found in the fundamental law of most 
States of the world and are too often more honored in the breach than in the observance. 
.... But if the individual in seeking to protect himself is without money to avail him- 
self of such procedure the Constitution and the procedure made inviolable by it do not 
practically work for the equal benefit of all. Something must be devised by which every- 
one, however lowly and however poor, however unable by his means to employ a lawyer 
and to pay court costs, shall be furnished the opportunity to set this fixed machinery of 
justice going. 

In his Introduction to this new edition, Justice Owen J. Roberts says: 

This comprehensive study tells an amazing story of progress toward the goal of equal 

justice for rich and poor. It sounds a call for sustained effort to spread the work of mak- 
ing justice available to the poor..... The legal profession, because of its place in the 
social order, owes an outstanding duty to the poor. The means of honoring the profes- 
sion’s obligation has not always been clear. 
This edition shows progress in the increasing number of legal aid societies, in the 
increased co-operation of the bar, and in the development of a relationship to the 
law schools that makes these legal-aid organizations serve both as clinics for 
those needing special service and as training agencies for prospective lawyers. 
The development of training facilities meets a need pointed out by the great 
Hungarian jurist, Josef Redlich, when he was brought over in 1914 by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to study “The Common 
Law and the Case Method of Teaching in the United States.” 


PEACE AND RECOVERY 


Report of the Director to the Twentieth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1936. Geneva: International Labour Office, 1936. 
Pp. or. 

In this report to the Twentieth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, Harold Butler, the director of the International Labour Office, discusses 
from the standpoint of the workers, not the “state of the nation” as in theory 
our President does in his annual message to Congress, but the “‘state of the 
world.” With a competent staff to canvass the reports which flow into Geneva 
from every corner of the globe, Mr. Butler is in an especially advantageous 
position to evaluate the progress made toward recovery during the past year, 
and the conditions that retard further progress or threaten to wipe out such 
gains as have been made. He finds the workers as workers affected by fiscal 
policies, tariffs, and peace and war as well as by what we ordinarily consider 
“Jabor legislation.” 

Mr. Butler has not omitted reference to the most fundamental and difficult 
of our national and international problems. But peace or war is to him 
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the question of the hour. For example, in the first chapter, which he calls 
“Recovery or Relapse?” after noting the gains in production and in employ- 
ment in the leading industrial nations during 1935, he asks whether the threat 
of war would not account for these gains and whether then “this progress which 
the statistics suggest” has occurred during the past year is sound. In this con- 
nection he points out that 


a great expansion of armament manufacture is taking place in all the principal industrial 
countries, either for their own account or for that of foreign customers. How much, 
for instance, of the remarkable increase in the output of pig-iron and steel, which may 
be noted in Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is to be attributed to 
this cause? How much of the fresh activity in the chemical, automobile, clothing and 
coal industries is traceable to the same origin? In so far as industrial prosperity is 
founded on warlike preparation, it is not only sinister but hollow and unreal. The 
manufacture of arms adds nothing to national wealth. As a form of national expendi- 
ture it is sterile and unproductive. Though its effect on the economy of a nation may 
be more stimulating than that of public works in proportion as the outlay is greater 
and more variegated, its economic consequences are far less beneficial, as nothing is 
added to the nation’s permanent assets [pp. 6-7]. 


The rebirth of confidence, so necessary for international trade, is delayed, 
Mr. Butler finds, because 


overcasting the whole sky is the fear of war, imminent or not remote, which throws 
its blight over every project or transaction based upon a calculation of the future. ... . 
In every continent preparations for war on the largest scale are being pushed with 
feverish energy under the spur of panic. .... 

Economic recovery is an impossible dream until the fear of another and more catas- 
trophic collapse of the whole international political system has been dispelled. . . . . No 
doubt the underlying causes which have brought the world once more face to face 
with disaster are largely to be found in the deep-seated flaws in the economic structure, 
which were created or intolerably aggravated by the world war [pp. 14-15]. 


Mr. Butler believes that “we are perhaps passing through one of those fleeting 
psychological moments when a turn of phrase or an access of bold and far- 
sighted resolution may alter the destinies of the human race for generations to 
come.” This fact is the one he sought to impress upon the Conference. He re- 
minded the members that it is their responsibility to seek the deeper causes of 
present unrest. He finds that 


there is now a vague awareness that territorial claims and armament programmes are 
not the fundamental issues and that it is impossible to allay the international tension 
which they have created without striking deeper. They are not the causes of our pres- 
ent discontents but the symptoms. The roots are to be found in actual or threatened 
impoverishment, declining standards of life, insecurity for the future of themselves and 
their children which darkens the outlook of the present generation in so many coun- 
tries. The remedy is not to be found then in political pacts or frontier rectifications or 
disarmament conferences alone. These methods have been tried and have failed because 
they did not touch the real source of the trouble. So nowadays we are beginning to 
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talk of the abolition of trade restrictions, the distribution of raw materials, the stabilisa- 
tion of currencies, an international monetary agreement, the resumption of inter- 
national lending, as things which are not merely required to promote economic re- 
covery but which are indispensable to the future stability of the whole political struc- 
ture [p. 73]. 


In chapter ii, ‘‘The Curbing of Unemployment,” Mr. Butler discusses the 
downward trend in the birth-rate in eleven countries—Great Britain, seven 
other European countries, the United States, Canada, and Japan—which had 
occurred in spite of “the exhortations of Governments and of the opposition to 
birth-control.”” While not immediately affecting the problem of unemployment, 
he concludes that the long-range effect of declining birth-rates will be that 
the volume of the employable will shrink while the number of those who are unfitted 
by age for physical work will augment. This shifting of the age distribution will gradu- 
ally create new problems for the social services and will probably increase the demand 
for luxuries, as compared with necessities. Moreover when population actually begins 
to dwindle, it is probable that attempts will be made to attract immigrants, if any real 
shortage of labour develops [p. 36]. 


Mr. Butler is quite sure that birth-control is not the answer to the widespread 
poverty and unemployment from which the world now suffers. He says: 

In any case it cannot be said that over-population is the root cause of the unem- 
ployment problem. If the world’s wealth were rationally exploited and distributed, there 
is no reason to suppose that all its inhabitants of working age could not be fully em- 
ployed or that they could not enjoy a better standard of life than now obtains over large 
areas of all the five continents. .... Better organisation of industry, a freer flow of 
trade and a more intelligent management and distribution of money would enable 
the bogey of unemployment to be mastered. ... . The wisest national planning or the 
utmost national foresight cannot hope to reap their full fruits in a world which is still 
internationally chaotic. National order is helpless in the face of international disorder. 
Any search for the cure of unemployment is bound ultimately to overstep national 
boundaries and to find itself confronted with the real economic problem of this century 
—how to evolve an international economy corresponding to the unescapable inter- 
dependence of nations which the genius of man has now created [p. 37]. 


The third chapter of this report is devoted to ‘“‘Social and Industrial Policies” 
such as social insurance, hours of work, wages, and the organization of industry 
and agriculture. The comments on the measures undertaken by the United 
States under President Roosevelt are in general commendatory. 

Mr. Butler also reports on the work of the International Labour Organization 
in 1935 with special reference to the regional conference in Chile, and then re- 
turns in his final chapter to ‘““The Task of Reconstruction.” Here he reiterates 
the necessity of international organization for the prevention of war and the 
promotion of social justice. 

The forces which are driving the world towards closer integration must prevail, 
unless the whole fabric of our civilisation is to collapse and another Dark Age is to 
ensue..... To escape the fate which now threatens is not impossible, but it can only 
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be done on one condition—that there is a general will to escape. If nations wish 
to work together to find a way out, a way out will be found. If they prefer to allow po- 
litical hatreds to guide economic policy, if they elevate the ideals of acquisitiveness or 
possessiveness above that of social justice, then there is no way out. The real decision 
which now confronts the world is one of values. There can be no social justice without 
peace. The moral and military ideals are totally incompatible. Higher ethical and cul- 
tural standards can only be developed by social and economic progress, to which 
war is an insuperable bar [p. 86]. 

Mr. Butler’s approach is more realistic than any statement that has ema- 
nated from the League of Nations. He knows that collective organization is 
necessary. His appeal was made to and discussed by representatives of em- 
ployers, labor, and the governments of some sixty countries, including every 
important industrial nation except Germany. The International Labour Con- 
ference is much more representative than the gathering of diplomats at the 
assembly of the League of Nations in the autumn. The United States is now for 
the second year a full member of the International Labour Conference. Its labor 
delegate this year was Emil Rieve, president of the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers. The employer delegate was Marion B. Folsom, 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, known to social workers in connection with his 
services as a member of the Advisory Council on Social Security and an advocate 
of the plant reserve system of unemployment compensation. Governor John 
Winant, now. chairman of the Security Board and for a brief time last year a 
member of the secretariat of the International Labour Office, and Frieda Miller, 
of the New York State Department of Labor, were the United States govern- 
ment delegates. Expert advisers competent to undertake important committee 
assignments accompanied the delegates. 

Last year the news of the N.R.A. decision reached the American delegates 
while they were en route to the Conference. During the Conference they were 
plied with questions by delegates from every nation as to whether it was really 
true that the United States Government could not regulate hours and wages. This 
year Miss Miller heard as she arrived in Geneva of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court nullifying the New York minimum-wage law to the admin- 
istration of which she has devoted most of her time during the last three years. 
So this year the delegates had to explain that both the United States and the 
states lack the authority to legislate with reference to the most important ques- 
tions before the Conference. The possibility of accomplishing some of these 
ends by ratification of the labor conventions negotiated at these International 
Labour Conferences will undoubtedly be canvassed by the Secretary of Labor. 
As to this method the Supreme Court has not yet spoken. We have the prece- 
dent of a decision sustaining a migratory birds treaty. Moreover, when the 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty was under discussion in 1919 and before he 
became Chief Justice, Mr. Taft agreed with other distinguished lawyers that 
this course was open to us under the Constitution since the treaty-making power 
given to the President and the Senate is very broad. But from a practica! 
standpoint, restriction to this, as the only method of legislating in so important 
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a field, is full of difficulties and theoretically most objectionable. There will be 
gains to both employers and workers in joining from time to time with other 
industrial countries in raising standards by international agreements but 
American conditions will sometimes require peculiarly American remedies. 
We shall sometimes want to go faster as in the regulation of child labor and 
sometimes slower than other industrial nations. We must be able to act if we 
so desire, without the consent of any other nation. “Why do you not amend 
your Constitution?” is the question which any foreigner asks at this point. Well, 


why don’t we? 
GRACE ABBOTT 


SOCIAL SERVICES IN BRITISH COURTS OF 
SUMMARY JURISDICTION 


Report of the Departmental Committee on the Social Services in Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction Presented by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, March, 1936. 
(Cmd. 5122.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. viii+182. 3s. 
This report, which the London Charity Organisation Quarterly: regards as a 

“most important document” discussing “subject matter of outstanding in- 

terest” and “treating it in a remarkable way,” deals with the matrimonial juris- 

diction of justices of the peace, with the law and practice of probation in the 

British courts of summary jurisdiction, and with other social services. There 

is a description of the present organization and its defects, and there are vigorous 

proposals for very substantial, if not radical, change. 

The Departmental Committee was appointed on October 9, 1934, to 
enquire into the social services connected with the administration of justice in courts 
of summary jurisdiction, including the supervision of persons released on probation and 
in suitable cases of persons ordered to pay fines; the application of conciliation methods 
to matrimonial disputes; and the making of social investigations on behalf of the court 
and other work falling or likely to fall upon probation officers; and to report on the above 
questions and as to what changes are required in the existing organizations of probation 
services and otherwise [p. v]. 

Later, its mandate was enlarged to include the matrimonial jurisdiction. It 
reported on March 13, 1936, after holding forty-seven meetings, hearing one 
hundred and twenty-six witnesses concerned with the questions presented, and 
undertaking, through the justices and clerks, several special inquiries. 

In summarizing and commenting on the report, the exact character of the 
jurisdiction exercised by these courts should be noted. They are inferior courts 
presided over by two or more justices of the peace who are unsalaried lay per- 
sons appointed by the Lord Chancellor, or, in urban communities by police 
magistrates or stipendiary (salaried and qualified) magistrates. 


*X (July, 1936), 154. 
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Their jurisdiction? includes mostly criminal matters, misdemeanors, charges 
that do not require indictment and may be tried without a jury, some civil mat- 
ters, such as questions between landlord and tenant, employer and employee, 
and bastardy. They are thought of and spoken of by the general public as 
“police courts.” One very important aspect of their work is their jurisdiction in 
cases of domestic discord, of nonsupport and desertion. The legislation on which 
their jurisdiction rests includes one provision in the Matrimonial Causes Act of 
1857 and an act of 1878, authorizing them to issue orders of non-cohabitation, 
maintenance, and custody of children. In 1886 they were given authority to 
deal with the situation of a deserted wife; in 1895 the principal act’ now govern- 
ing the jurisdiction in these matters was passed. It should be kept in mind that 
in England the only ground for divorce is adultery and that there is no such 
escape for unhappy husbands and wives as is offered by the multiplicity of juris- 
dictions in the United States. 

The question of ‘matrimonial causes” has been since the first act in 1857 in 
Great Britain the subject of continuous discussion. There was in 1912 a Royal 
Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes; and in 1923 there was a “‘one 
clause act,” allowing the wife to obtain a divorce on the sole ground of adultery, 
as the husband had been able to do since 1857; but it has since proved impossible 
to obtain agreement on the liberalization of the divorce legislation. 

The authority to grant a divorce rests only in the Probate, Admiralty, and the 
Divorce Division of the High Court, which corresponds with the Circuit Court 
or Superior Court in our scheme, except that it sits only in London and exer- 
cises its jurisdiction over parties from all of England. In the lower court, an ac- 
tion lies for a wife whose husband has deserted her, has been persistently cruel or 
neglectful toward her or their children, is a habitual drunkard, insists on his 
marital rights in spite of a diseased condition, or compels her to submit to prosti- 
tution. The husband may appeal when the wife is a drunkard or drug addict 
or has been persistently cruel to his children. 

There has also been great interest in modernizing the law of husband and 
wife. In 1934, for example, the Lord Chancellor appointed a Law Revision 
Committee‘ to report upon the needed revision of the Law of Torts with special 
reference to the liability of a husband for the torts of his wife and the liability 
of a married woman in tort and contract. That committee recommended that 
the husband should no longer be liable for the wife’s torts, that the married wom- 
an in respect to her property should be placed in the position of an unmarried 
woman, and that in her acting capacity, her power to contract, to sue and be 
sued, etc., she be likewise able to act as an unmarried woman can act. That is, 


2Halsbury, Laws of England, IX, 745, “Courts,” and XVI, 462, “Husband and 
Wife.” 

3 The laws have been somewhat amended and amplified by a Licensing Act of 1902, 
aad by two acts, one in 1920 and one in 1925, making additional provision in the case 
of desertion. 

4 Law Revision Committee, Fourth Interim Report, 1934 (Cmd. 4770). 
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the doctrine of equality, or separate-acting capacity of husband and wife, is in- 
creasingly accepted, while the impossibility of terminating the relationship by 
divorce remains. At the same time the policy of attempting to enforce the duty 
of support on the part of the husband and father is more and more generally ac- 
cepted, and the jurisdiction in actions to make effective this obligation is in a 
multiplicity of inferior courts before which come most cases of less serious and 
many cases of more serious crime. 

There has been, then, widespread dissatisfaction with the situation; and 
medical men, psychiatrists, and social workers, as well as members of Parlia- 
ment, have been proposing reforms. In the House of Lords in May, 1934, meas- 
ures were introduced and debated proposing compulsory attempts at concilia- 
tion; and the subject was again widely debated in November of that year. The 
measure was, however, withdrawn until the report now under review should be- 
come available. 

The discussion of the whole situation by the Committee in this report is sym- 
pathetic and comprehensive. Such proposals as the recognition of social work 
as a profession for which proper preparation can be given and the substitution 
of the methods of the social case-worker for the religious activities of the mission- 
ary, the use of qualified probation officers as conciliators, separate sessions for 
domestic cases, the provision of separate quarters, the reorganization of the 
court, and the question of private hearings are discussed. The Committee calls 
attention to the desirability or need of providing legal services, since often the 
defendant has no lawyer, and suggests possible ways of meeting this need. The 
American reader will perhaps be especially interested to note the difference be- 
tween the general development of legal-aid services in the United States and the 
provision for “legal aid to the poor” in Great Britain. It is also true that the 
legal-aid societies in the United States may not provide services in the inferior 
criminal courts or in cases of domestic discord. There, as here, the protective 
society finds it necessary to supplement the official services both of the probation 
officer and of the lawyer. 

It should be noted that the use of the probation officer for this work should 
be outside the ordinary range of his duties in Great Britain because these domes- 
tic actions are considered as civil, and not, as under our nonsupport and aban- 
donment laws, criminal. 

The Committee traces competently the legislation providing for probation, 
discusses at some length the prevailing misconceptions concerning probation, de- 
scribes the conditions in the court which give promise of its successful use, and 
dwells especially on its hopeful extension in the case of adult offenders. In 
Great Britain the probation service grew out of the work of city missionaries of 
the church and other voluntary societies, and the Charity Organisation Quarterly 
rejoices “that case work is to take the place of conversion.” 

One interesting feature of the report, in view of the attitude on the part of 
many connected with the earlier development in the United States, is the re- 
peated emphasis on the true social-work character of probation and the conse- 
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quent need of the probation officer’s being well equipped as a social worker. The 
desirable organization of the service and the professional equipment called for 
are discussed at length. On the subject of training, the proposals give evidence 
of the difference between the general educational provision in Great Britain and 
in the United States. The great point is that the Committee is clear and unani- 
mous on the subject of adequate professional preparation. Among the other im- 
portant recommendations are (1) that the service be wholly public; (2) that full- 
time service should be the rule; and (3) that training facilities be developed by 
the central and local authorities in co-operation. 

The report expresses nothing of the deep and grieved resentment of those 
who, like Mr. Cecil H. Geeson,’ of the Justices’ Clerk’s Office in New Castle- 
upon-Tyne, are distressed and offended at the mixing of domestic matters with 
police administration. While he recognizes that there are “gold-digging” women 
and wives who look on their husbands chiefly as a source of support, it seems 
unendurable to Mr. Geeson that decent women whose husbands drink up their 
wages, or go away, or refuse to work, should find themselves mixed in with the 
general police-court crowd. To him it seems obvious that the establishment of a 
separate jurisdiction somewhat like that of the courts of domestic relations in 
some of the cities of the United States is little enough to do in mitigation of the 
‘‘married misery” revealed by those who come to his office to apply for orders. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Joint Report on the Organization and Development of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Service in Great Britain. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 
Pp. 34. 6d. 

The importance of developing effective means of inducting school-leaving 
children into suitable employment was first officially recognized in England as 
long ago as 1910. Chief responsibility for struggling with this difficult prob- 
lem has devolved upon area advisory committees for juvenile employment, 
functioning under the leadership of the minister of labor. The present report 
represents an attempt to determine “how far the present system of vocational 
guidance .... is adequate to meet the needs of industry, and to secure the 
welfare of boys and girls in leaving school.” 

Although the report suggests numerous improvements, accomplishments to 
date are nevertheless not inconsiderable. Approximately one in every four of the 
total number of engagements of juvenile staff is at present effected through 
the official organization of the local committees for juvenile employment: 
Under the industrial transference scheme, these committees have also removed 
21,000 boys and girls from the depressed areas and have placed them in super- 


5 Just Justice: Husbands and Wives in the Police Courts (London: P. S. King, 1936). 
Pp. 76. 
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vised employment at a distance from their homes. The committees give advice 
annually to approximately 250,000 children. In addition a majority of the 
committees have sponsored lectures to the older children to assist them in select- 
ing a career. These lectures have been given by teachers, industrialists, and 
vocational guidance officers and have been supplemented, in some areas, by 
free distribution of descriptive leaflets and by the exhibition of films that show 
the various processes in the leading trades and industries. The report recom- 
mends extention of the lecture system in order that juveniles may be more 
fully informed concerning the general structure of industry, the range of local 
occupations, and the facilities for specialized training in the continuation 
schools. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon the importance of improving the voca- 
tional conferences with juveniles. The school is recommended as a much more 
suitable place for the conference than the employment exchanges. The desira- 
bility of having both parents present at the conference is stressed. The impor- 
tance of premises “‘brightly decorated and furnished”’ is pointed out, “in which 
interviews .... could be undertaken with the necessary degree of quietude and 
privacy.” And since ‘carefully completed school leaving reports are the 
foundation of all good advisory work,” a more detailed record concerning each 
child is urged. 

Amendment of the education acts will be required in order to carry out the 
recommendation concerning health. At present the School Medical Service is 
available to children who remain in school beyond the minimum leaving age, 
up to the age of eighteen years. This service is not available, however, to the 
young worker of the same age who has already left school. Since vocational 
success is in great degree dependent upon physical efficiency, the report urges 
that medical advice from the school medical departments be extended to include 
young workers already in employment, or seeking employment, up to the age of 
eighteen. This recommendation seems closely in line with the best thinking on 
this question in this country, where leading juvenile guidance experts have long 
declared that all of the resources of the public-school system should be available 
to the school-leaving child until he is safely launched into adult life. 

An improvement in the quality of vocational guidance service is needed. 
This can be effected in part through interchange of ideas and experience, through 
correspondence, and by increasing the opportunities for conferences of vocational 
guidance officers. But, in addition, special training is now considered essential. 
The authors of the report believe the time has arrived when “facilities should 
be provided whereby officers who are already engaged in the work, or wish to 
undertake it, can acquire the theoretical background necessary for their work 
and be granted a diploma on a combination of practical knowledge and of 
theoretical study supervised by some University or other recognized body.” 
The desirability of ‘‘some accredited certificate” is suggested for those who suc- 
cessfully complete a course of study “in vocational guidance and related sci- 
ences.” 


WayNE McMILLEN 
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PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES IN LONDON 


Local Government Act, 1929—Administrative Scheme. Report of the General 
Purposes Committee, London County Council. (No. 3090.) London: P. 
S. King. Pp. 16. 6d. 


Under the terms of the Local Government Act of 1929, county councils were 
directed to arrange that “‘all assistance which can lawfully be provided other- 
wise than by way of poor relief shall be so provided.”’ An administrative scheme 
designed to achieve this objective was approved by the London County Council 
in 1929. The present report, which was adopted by the County Council on 
December 18, 1934, is the work of a special committee that was asked to devise 
means of remedying some of the shortcomings of the original plan of 1929. 

Most of the social services administered by local authorities in England in- 
volve liability to repay the cost. The amount collected in the Administrative 
County of London in the fiscal year 1934-35 was £587,775. Though the largest 
portion of this sum was for hospital and medical services, no less than 72 per 
cent of all collections were made by the public-assistance authorities. The pres- 
ent report recommends transfer of responsibility for collections for hospital and 
medical services from the Public Assistance Committee to the Hospitals and 
Medical Services Committee, except in the cases of poor-law patients and rate- 
aided patients in mental hospitals. The two latter groups already have records 
on file in the offices of the Public Assistance Committee, and it therefore seemed 
expedient to leave the problems of liability and of collections in the hands of 
this committee. 

Social workers in this country will be astonished by the companion recom- 
mendation that a separate division be established within the Department of 
Public Assistance to determine eligibility and liability and to effect collections. 
Satisfactory case-work relationships with clients would, from the point of view 
of American social workers, be difficult to maintain if these vital decisions con- 
cerning family responsibility were intrusted to a self-contained unit of fiscal 
officers. Perhaps, in actual operation, consultation between the two divisions 
will prevent misunderstanding in individual cases; but the possibility of con- 
flicting plans with respect to family resources would certainly seem to be an 
ever-present menace. 

The boarding-out of children is also transferred under the new scheme, from 
the Public Assistance Committee to the Education Committee. In justification 
of this change the report points out that, since “the Education Committee are 
charged with the care of children maintained in the residential schools and 
children’s homes, it would be administratively advantageous for the duty of 
selecting children for boarding out to be wholly placed on the Education Com- 
mittee.” Child welfare experts in this country would doubtless agree that all 
the various types of treatment resources should be at the disposal of the author- 
ity responsible for children. Whether this authority should be the Education 
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Committee would depend upon the quality of personnel available in that divi- 
sion. Certainly in this country very few of the authorities responsible for the 
education of children have at present a type of personnel qualified to manage a 
program for dependent children. Persons qualified for this service would in this 
country be found in larger number in the public assistance bureaus. Even in 
England, under the new scheme, some children will remain with the Public 
Assistance Committee, including all children on relief with respect to whom the 
Council “exercises the rights and powers of parents under the Poor Law Act of 
1930.”’ This means that even under the new plan a division of responsibility in 
the field of child care will still remain. 

Perhaps the most important change relates to the granting of relief. Under 
the old plan the relieving officers were not empowered to grant relief. Their 
duty was to collect the facts on the basis of which the decision either to grant or 
to withhold relief could be made. This decision was made by district subcom- 
mittees of the Public Assistance Committee. Under the new plan the subcom- 
mittees will be continued and will perform advisory and supervisory duties and 
will act as a tribunal for the decision of appealed cases. A new set of paid officials 
known as “adjudicating officers” are, in the future, to make or refuse the grants 
of relief. Moreover, their functions “should not be limited to the formal ordering 
of relief, but they should be able to advise and help the people with whom they 
are brought into contact in solving the various problems with which they are 
confronted in their daily lives.” Thus public assistance in London moves a step 
nearer to a public case-work program. This new arrangement, however. will not 
abridge the principle that ‘any person affected by the poor law should have 
access to his elected representatives, or to members of committees in his locality 
appointed by and responsible to his elected representatives.” Except for their 
power to hear appeals, these committees now function in a manner analogous to 
the district case committees or district advisory committees in some of our better 
public-welfare bureaus in this country. Such committees can do much to soften 
the bureaucratic rigidity into which large public services often tend to congeal. 


W. McM. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN THE LONDON REGION 


First Annual Report, 1935, London Regional Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment. (Great Britain Ministry of Labor.) London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1936. Pp. 14. 3d. 

This Regional Council takes the place of the London Council for Juvenile 
Employment, first appointed by the Minister of Labour in 1924. The change 
was made because the population of the London administrative area was declin- 
ing, while the employment in London of juveniles from the nearby counties of 
Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, and Kent was increasing. Regional planning was 
therefore resorted to. No hard and fast boundary has been laid down for the re- 
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gion; representatives of nearby administrative areas are admitted to the Council 
on request. 

This very brief report of the Council gives the most important facts and 
trends in the child-labor field in the London region. Since juveniles over four- 
teen years of age are now included in unemployment insurance, reliable figures 
as to numbers employed and the extent and duration of their employment are 
available in Great Britain. According to this report, when the annual exchange 
of unemployment insurance books took place in July, 1935, there were 365,000 
juveniles between fourteen and eighteen years of age employed in insurable 
occupations in this larger London region. Owing to the fact that in London 
proper the demand for juvenile labor exceeds the supply, unemployment in this 
region was relatively slight. An analysis of the “Juvenile Live Registers” at the 
twenty-three employment exchanges in September, 1935, showed 61 per cent 
unemployed for not more than one week, 30 per cent over one week but under 
one month, 9 per cent over one month but under three months, and only 1 per 
cent unemployed over three months. In the month of September, 1935, the de- 
mand exceeded the registration of the unemployed at the Juvenile Labor Ex- 
changes. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that there has been a steady 
growth in placements by the juvenile employment offices, demonstrating, ac- 
cording to the Council report, “the increasing confidence of parents in the abil- 
ity of the juvenile employment offices to place their children in suitable employ- 
ment, and of employers in the ability of these offices to submit suitable young 
workers.”’ The British are far ahead of us in juvenile placement work. The fact 
that a larger proportion of children and young persons leave school for work 
than in the United States and their placement is therefore more important from 
an industrial viewpoint is one explanation, but more important is the fact that 
for some twenty-five years the After-Care Committees of the schools, as well as 
the Juvenile Labor Exchanges, have given much thought to the problem of how 
the work should be organized and to developing placement services. An appen- 
dix to this report lists twenty-nine juvenile employment offices in this London 
region and thirty-nine Juvenile Employment Bureaus of the Local Education 
Authorities, which indicates how adequately the children of London are assisted 
in finding employment. Securing the right kind of employment is, of course, the 
real problem. The Council reports progress is being made in that direction also. 


G. A. 
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